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T is impossible to foresee the consequences of passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Labour Bill over President Truman’s veto. The 
President has, of course, made sure of the solid support of Labour 
year’s election, but the nominations are twelve months distant 


at next 
yet, and it would be doing the President serious wrong to suggest 
that that particular consideration weighed with him at all. It is as 


a successor of the author of the New Deal that he took his stand 
against a measure whose passage promised to plunge the United 
States once more into industrial conflict. The promise is rapidly 
being fulfilled. The American Federation of Labour and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations are dropping their rivalry to make 
common cause in fighting the Act, as it now is, and already half the 
soft-coal miners in the country are out on strike. (The coal-mines 
pass out of Government control on June 30th.) The Act itself creates 
a situation more unfavourable to Labour than prevailed in this 
country while the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 was in force. It bans 
the closed shop completely ; it bans all strikes arising out of disputes 
between unions ; it imposes a federal injunction of 75 days on all 
strikes harmful to the public health, safety or welfare ; and, as in the 
pre-Taff Vale era in Britain, it makes unions liable to suits for 
damages. In his broadcast after the House, but before the Senate, 
had overridden his veto by the necessary two-thirds majority Mr. 
Truman denounced the measure unsparingly as compromising the 
right ro fair bargaining between employers and employed, as calculated 








to foment rather than restrict strikes and as inimical to the very 
democracy which America was seeking to foster throughout the 
world. Ironically enough it now falls to the executive to administer 
the measure which the President, as head of the executive, has so 
Sweepingly condemned, The National Labour Board, on whom the 
task immediately falls, has announced that it will carry out the 
Congressional will as is its duty, but it is expected that a special Con- 
gressional committee will be set up to keep an eye on the Board and 
its activities. There will no doubt be various attempts to test the 
constitutionality of the law in the courts, but long before that can 
happen direct action of an extensive and serious character may have 
been taken. That opens up a sombre prospect, and the consequences 


will be felt far beyond the frontiers of the United States. 





THE WEEK 


France’s Finances 

Though an actual economic crisis in France 
by the debate in the Assembly on Monday, and the subsequent vote 
of the Finance Commission, the situation remains little short of 
desperate. In considering figures stated in francs it is well to re- 
member that the equivalent of a franc at the present rate of ex- 
change is one halfpenny ; even so, the statement that the prospective 
budget deficit, failing emergency measures, is 1°.6,000,000,000 francs 
is sufficiently alarming. The measures in question are designed to 
bring in 135,000,000,000 francs, thus bridging the gap with some- 
thing to spare, but they are so drastic that it is not surprising that 
the Finance Commission of the Assembly in the first instance rejected 
them by 15 votes to 13. They involve the gravely inflationary step 
of increasing the fiduciary issue of the Bank of France by 
100,000,000,000 francs to meet the maturity of certain bonds and 
at the same time releasing 250,000,000 dollars’ worth of its gold re- 
serves to reduce the adverse balance of foreign payments. The civil 
service is to be cut, military credits reduced, State subsidies on 
bread, milk and other commodities abolished, the tax on capital to 
be increased by 25 per cent., that on tobacco by 75 per cent. and 
the price of petrol to rise sharply. The demand for such sacrifices is 
courageous, but it was too much for the Finance Commission, and the 
Assembly, which rediscussed the question on Monday, did so to the 
accompaniment of discordant noises from riotous crowds which beset 
the Palais Bourbon. However, the speeches of M. Ramadier and his 
Finance Minister had their effect, and the Finance Commission, re- 
versing its previous decision, approved the proposals by 22 votes to 
18 with four abstentions. The Assembly carried them during Mon- 
day night. But nothing but a breathing-space has been gained, for 
it is hard to see how the average French worker can live at all with 
prices at the level to which the removal of subsidies will raise them. 
The railwaymen by their disastrous strike secured a substantial in- 
crease in wages (owing to the complications of the agreement it is 
difficult to express it in a single figure), but it cannot be described, 
as a living wage. Other demands must inevitably follow. It looks 
as though M. Blum’s attempt to hold prices in check has failed. If 
so, there is nothing to hope from but the Marshall plan. 


has been staved off 
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Germany’s New Council 

The opening meeting of the new Economic Council for the Anglo- 
American Zone of Germany on Wednesday was a landmark in the 
history of post-war Germany. The fact that the seat of the Council 
is at Frankfurt, with its historic memories of a century ago; and 
that the various administrative agencies are to be concentrated there, 
gives a body that was designed to be strictly economic a definitely 
political aspect. That was emphasised quite as much as was desir- 
able in the addresses given on Wednesday by the two principal 
German speakers, Dr. Christian Stock, who as Prime Minister of 
Hesse welcomed the members of the Council, and Dr. Erich Kohler, 
also from Hesse, who was elected President of the new body. That 
German unity should be the theme of both speeches was natural 
enough. German unity is the definite aim of the British and Allied 
Military Governments, and it is not the fault of either Britain or 
America that Germany today consists of two sundered halves. But 
the purpose of the new Council at Frankfurt is to enable Western 
Germany to help itself economically, not to demonstrate politically. 
Economics and politics cannot, of course, be entirely separated, and 
the more the eight Lander in the Anglo-American Zone can be welded 
together, pending the restoration of the unity of all Germany, the 
better it is likely to be for Germany’s ultimate welfare. "Fhe Economic 
Council is commanded by the Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, who hold between them 41 out of the total of §4 seats, 
and since they are appointed by the Diets of the Lander, the Council 
does genuinely represent the principle of democracy—unlike the 
Council (of which so little has been heard) in the Russian Zone, whose 
members are nominated by the occupying authority. The creation 
of an Economic Council can in itself solvé no economic problems, 
still less put more food into hungry mouths, but it can considerably 
improve distribution. In any case it is essential that the practice 
of democratic government, unknown in Germany since 1933, shall 
be resumed, and this is a wise and valuable step in that direction. 


Rulers and Rights 

Speaking at Barnsley on Saturday, the Prime Minister drove 
home some truths that badly need to be driven home. It was 
hardly an accident that ihe speech fell two days after the debate 
on foreign affairs in the House of Commons, in which, although 
various habitual condoners of social injustice in Eastern Europe 
were denied an opportunity to make their voices heard, one or 
two of the coterie did make them heard. Mr. Attlee chose his words 
wisely. British foreign policy, he said, was based on the principle 
that every people had the right to choose its own Government, 
whether that Government was Conservative, Socialist or Commun:st, 
provided that the people were permitted to exercise the right freely. 
That does not alter the fact that, as the Prime Minister recognised, 
there are several countries in Eastern Europe where human nghts 
are denied and so-called democratic government is a travesty. Mr. 
Attlee was no doubt right to make no specific reference to Hungary 
or Rumania or Bulgaria or Soviet Russia, but none of the hearers 
or the readers of his speech could have the smallest difficulty in 
reading between the lines. It was not his business at that moment 
to pillory particular countries, but he was fully justified in expressing 
his concern, as a Labour Prime Minister, at the existence among his 
followers of persons who while professing to be Socialists appeared 
to condone in the case of Governments of the Left actions which 
they would vigorously denounce if the authors of them were 
Governments of the Right. The stand for absolute moral values, 
on which the Prime Minister laid such necessary stress, must be given 
universal, not selective, interpretation. 


£100,000,000 for the Colonies 


The Colonial Secretary’s announcement in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday of the formation of a Colonia! Development Corpora- 
tion with borrowing powers of up to {100,000,000 marks a develop- 
ment of the first importance in the administration of the British 


Colonial Empire. The idea that the colonies exist to be exploited 


by Britain has by this time been effectively exploded, except in 
quarters where it is a fixed policy to decry anything British on 
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any ground ; the existence of the Colonial Development Fund, ing. 
tuted first and foremost for the benefit of the colonies themselves, jg 
sufficient refutation of this kind of charge. The creation of the 
new Corporation, and the fact that it is to operate on a commercial 
basis, emphasises the identity of the interests of the colonies ang 
of Great Britain. ‘The production of the colonies, which we ang 
other European countries urgently need, can only be developed by 
the investment of considerable capital and the application of the 
scientific methods with which the western world is familiar. Some 
expenditure, such as that on transport systems, irrigation and » 
on, cannot be immediately remunerative, and this properly falls 
to the charge of the Colonial Development Fund. But such g 
project as the important ground-nuts scheme, on which work js 
already in active progress, will at one and the same time raise 
the whole standard of life of the African natives concerned by 
providing them with regular work at good wages, and furnish the 
population of this country with the fats it so urgently needs. This 
is a sound commercial proposition which is only likely to be initiated 
on the basis of public funds. There is scope for many more such 
undertakings, in Africa in particular, and the new Corporation, with 
its power both to assist existing enterprises and to float new ones, 
will enable them to be developed efficiently. It may be assumed 
that care for the health and education of the natives will keep pace 
with commercia] development, and that in due course Africans them- 
selves will assume positions of responsibility under the Corporation. 


Less Coal Than Ever 


The latest figures of coal production disclose a situation grave in 
the extreme, and al] the graver for coming at a moment when, in view 
of the American proposals, it is peculiarly imperative for every 
European country to demonstrate its capacity to help itself. In 
respect of the most essential of all commodities we are not only 
not producing what we need but we are not producing what we could 
quite easily produce. The figures speak for themselves. In the first 
two normal weeks of the five-day week regime (those ending May 17th 
and May 24th) the output of the pits was 3,844,100 and 3.802.000 
tons respectively. The figures for the first two weeks of June were 
3,660,600 and 3,691,200, and this in spite of a continued growth in 
the labour force. When the five-day week came into effect concen- 
trated exhortations produced a satisfactory output. The falling- 
away from that has been swift and serious. Figures for the several 
fields are not yet available, but Yorkshire is apparently the worst 
defaulter. About two-thirds of the coal lost in the country by dis- 
putes in the first half of June, according to Mr. Shinwell, was lost 
in that county and absenteeism there is well above the average for 
the whole country. Both Mr. Shinwell and Mr. J. A. Hall, the York- 
shire miners’ leader, warned the men that such slacking was imperil- 
ling the whole principle of the five-day week. That may be doubted, 
for the attempt to go back on the recent change might meet with 
such resistance in the coalfields that the remedy would be worse than 
the disease. That the men could produce the coal needed is plain. 
That they are failing to produce it is equally plain. The problem 
of providing an effective incentive, which ought to be moral, not 
material, remains unsolved. The best suggestion that has been made 
so far is that the men, while holding fast to their statutory five-day 
week should volunteer to work an extra shift for the next three or 
six months while the present critical situation continues. But the 
prospect of any such development is not very hopeful. 


Government and Lords 

There is no mistaking the implication in a speech made by Mr 
Herbert Morrison last week in reference to the discussions on the 
Transport Bill in the House of Lords. “ According to what the 
Lords do.” he observed, “we shall have to consider our future 
constitutional policy.” That, in any case, is a matter for the future 
At present the Lords are doing in regard to the Transpon Bill 
precisely what they ought to be doing. Faced with what is in some 
respects a bad measure, and so far as a large part of it is concerned 
an unconsidered and undiscussed measure, they are methodically 
fulfilling their proper duty of discussing what the Commons left 
undiscussed and improving the Bill where they conceive it 10 
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need improvement. The fact that the first amendments moved, 
and various others subsequently, were accepted by the Government, 
showed that the House had no idea of indulging in vexatious 
criticism. Where amendments were carried against the Govern- 
ment, as in the case of proposals for extending the range of A and 
B licences, and exempting the carriage of certain commodities, 
notably milk, from the general provisions governing long-distance 
road haulage, there are good arguments in favour of the changes. 
Whether the Government will accept them when the Bill returns to 
the House of Commons remains to be seen. If it does not, the will 
of the Government, resting on its elected majority, will no doubt 
prevail. There is no prospect of the Lords attempting to force 
a constitutional crisis. If, when they have discussed the Transport 
Bill, or any other Bill, dispassionately and in the light of that 
knowledge and experience which the Upper House commands no 
less than the Lower, their amendments are rejected, they will, no 
doubt, accept the situation. But they would clearly have failed in 
their duty if they had not debated the Bill as conscientiously as 
they have done. The amendments already accepted have sensibly 
improved it. 


Evidence in Camera 


The Royal Commission on the Press is not making an altogether 
auspicious start. The genesis of the Commission, it will be recalled, 
was a resolution of the National Union of Journalists, the substance 
of which formed the basis of a motion in the House of Commons 
sponsored by prominent members of the N.U.J. Representatives of 
the Union were, in fact, among the first witnesses to be heard by 
the Commission at jts opening meetings this month, but none of 
their submissions have reached the public, for the Commission has 
taken the strange decision to hear oral evidence entirely in private 
but to publish any written memoranda submitted to it. As to the 
latter, it is tolerably exacting in its demands, for papers are being 
asked to furnish replies to an exhaustive questionnaire consisting 
of 32 main heads, the last of them divided into 12 sub-heads. The 
procedure regarding oral evidence is strongly disapproved by those 
who were most active in urging the appointment of the Commission, 
Mr. Haydn Davies, who proposed the operative motion in the 
House of Commons last October, declaring with emphasis in the 
House on Tuesday that he and his associates are strongly opposed 
to the privacy in which the Commission has decided to conduct 
its deliberations. Considering that one of the charges against the 
Press itself is the suppression of news, the Commission is putting 
itself in a strange position by its suppression of evidence. Such 
procedure will obviously discount its findings considerably. 


The Export of Culture 


Like Mr. Ernest Bevin’s speech at the re-opening of the Tate 
Gallery last summer (in which he defined the Socialist attitude 
towards art collections), the remarks made on Monday last by the 
President of the Board of Trade, when welcoming delegates from 
the International Confederation of Authors and Composers Societies 
it Lancaster House, indicated that members of the present Govern- 
ment are distinctly aware of the international importance of culture. 
Sir Stafford Cripps referred to the need for “ the fullest interchange ” 
realms of science, arf and religion, and declared that only a 
racial maniac regulated his choice of music or literature by the 
politics, nationality or creed of its author. A novel or film, he said, 
can give a better insight into national character than any amount 
of dry dissertations—a point no one would wish to contradict. But 
the delegates are presumably left to discover for themselves the 
grave difficulties under which English novels and all English books 
ind to a lesser extent English films) are at present being produced. 
Publishers, it is true, have 85 per cent. of their pre-war paper con- 
sumption, but binding and other processes may delay the publica- 
tion of any given book indefinitely. According to the Board of 
Trade’s own statistics, on the other hand, Government departments 
ure absorbing 177 per cent. as much paper as pre-war. To some 
least of the publications of these departments Sir Stafford’s own 
could surely be applied. 


in. the 





phrase “dry dissertations ” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


hh em geer this column does not look back beyond the week< 
end. But it would be hardly appropriate if it made no mention 
at all of the Foreign Affairs debate towards the end of last week, 
as this debate was possibly the most interesting, and probably the 
most significant, of any that has taken place in the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. Previous Foreign Affaics debates have started 
with a tour d’horizon by the Foreign Secretary and continued mainly 
with a sort of Cook’s tour of assorted back bench speeches, vaulting 
lightly and inconsequently from China to Peru. Last week’s debate 
showed a new determination on all sides to look the realities of 
world politics straight in the eye, and to discuss details in the light 
of the central problem of international relations. As such it is 
likely to be noted by historians as the overt sign of an important 
change in the psychological climate of Foreign Affairs discussion. 
* * * * 

There is not space here to analyse the speeches of Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Eden—this last, by the way, perhaps his best Parliamentary 
performance to date—but it is well worth doing by reference to 
Hansard to see the extent of British agreement on Foreign Affairs. 
It was in fact a day of good speeches, Mr. Cecil Poole, Mr. Stanley 
Evans, Mr. Boothby and Mr. Thorneycroft being very impressive 
from the back benches. The fly in the ointment was the undue 
length of some of the speeches, all the above, except Mr. Boothby, 
as well as Mr. Pritt and Mr. Haire, offending in this respect. It 
is not only that the length of a speech in the House tends to be in 
inverse ratio to its Parliamentary effect. The result of several long 
speeches was the exclusion of others that might have added to the 
Debate. In particular, the speech of Mr. Zilliacus was crowded 
out, which was a pity both because he was frequently mentioned in 
the debate, and because it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
point of view of the dissentient minority would have been put more 
reasonably, more persuasively, and with better temper by him 
than by Mr. Pritt. However, on the whole, it was a day to which 
the House can look back, if not with complacency, at any rate 
without apology. 

. *« * * 

Internal affairs have dominated this week, and mainly the Elec- 
tricity Bill, The report stage of a long and complex Bill might 
be expected to be dull: but the participation in debate of Mr, 
Shinwell is a reasonable guarantee of heat and even of shocks. 
Certainly there has been no lack of lively discussion on the Electricity 
Bill. There have, of course, been a number of useful but scarcely 
exhilarating discussions on technical and detailed matters. But, in 
addition, there have been “ human interest ” subjects such as patron- 
age, victimisation, and the inevitable housewives, to enliven the debates 
and enrich the columns of the popular Press. Liveliest of all perhaps 
was the debate on Mr. Boyd Carpenter’s proposed new clause, de- 
signed to prevent the victimisation in the nationalised undertaking 
of people who have opposed nationalisation in general and the Elec- 
tricity Bill in particular. Mr. Shinwell in reply laid about him 
lustily and proclaimed that he had no intention of appointing “ para- 
sites, drones, idlers and rentiers ” to any of the boards, though nobody 
had recommended so quixotic a course. Mr. Hudson then denounced 
Mr. Shinwell’s attitude with brief and emphatic vigour; and to 
those who deplore the kid-glove tendencies of contemporary Parlia- 
mentary debate the Hudson-Shinwell contests can be strongly 
recommended as an echo of the barefist contests of olden times. The 
temperature continued to rise as Mr. Pickthorn castigated the occu- 
pants of the Government Benches who, however, showed a marked 
disinclination to take their punishment lying down, or in silence, 
or indezd—as the lawyers say—at all. 

* * * _ 

It remains to record that in the early hours of Wednesday morning 
Mr. Shurmer made an indignant protest against the 10 per cent. cut 
in holiday trains ; that two Whips successively answered supplemen- 
taries at Question Time ; that the Prime Minister failed to score in 
his answers about the Press Commission ; and that the Secretary of 
State for Scotland did the impossible by raising a laugh out of the 
Rent Restriction Acts. D. C. W.-S. 
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HE fact that a Three-Power Conference of Foreign Ministers 

is already in session in Paris marks a most notable and most 
welcome advance in the negotiations Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech 
had set on foot. There is little or nothing to criticise in the 
Russian Note accepting the proposal for a Conference forwarded 
to Moscow by Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault. The reply was not 
unduly delayed, it contained no conditions or reservations, and it 
suggested an early date for the meeting between the Ministers. 
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it is true, one or two mildly acid touches, such as the 
Britain and France, 


There are, 
reference to bilateral conversations between 
and to Russia’s ignorance of the nature of the proposed assistance 
from America and of the measures discussed by Mr. Bevin and 
M. Bidault at Paris (procedure, rather than concrete measures, Is 
understood to have been the subject of the discussions), but that 
is all part of the accepted Russian technique. So is the fact that a 
blast of denunciation of the Marshall speech by the Moscow Press 
was the prelude to an unconditional acceptance of the proposals 
which the Marshall speech had prompted. It would, of course, 
have been next to impossible for Russia not to accept them, If 
America is to assist in the reconstruction of Europe, it is of the 
first importance to Russia that she should be among the countries 
assisted. She cannot, moreover, dissociate herself from her satel- 
lites. Poland and Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria need urgently 
any economic help they can get from any quarter—Poland’s 
early adhesion to the Marshall plan is significant—and Russia 
could not afford to present to the world the spectacle of her 
protégés at odds with herself. There may well have been better 
reasons than that for M. Molotov’s reply, but this one is sufficient 
in itself. 

Mr. Bevin in one of his recent speeches predicted that the Con 
ference of Foreign Ministers to be held in London in November 
would be one of the most critical in the history of the world. It 
looks as though that description might properly be transferred to 
If this goes well there need be no apprehen- 
If this goes ill the London meet. 

In either case, the principal 
If that cannot be achieved, in 


the Paris gathering. 
sions about the London meeting 
ing may almost as well be cancelled. 
theme is the settlement of Europe. 

spite ol the prospect of American assistance, because of dissensions 
such as made the recent Moscow Conference abortive, it will never 
be achieved when America, giving Europe up as hopeless, has 
withdrawn her offer of co-operation altogether. ‘That is what gives 
the present discussions their urgency ‘hat dominating considera- 
tion, it may be hoped, will put all dangerous differences of political 
tradition or material interest in their right perspective. While 
the probleni of Europe must be considered in many aspects, there 
is one overriding decision to be taken, that the three Great Powers 
will co-operate genuinely in the rehabilitation of the Continent as 
a whole. That is a great deal to ask of Powers which have not 
succeeded in co-operating in the rehabilitation of Germany as a 
whole. The decision, in fact, In spite 
of the influence of the Communists in France, there is no doubt 
that the western States of Europe could work out between them 


lies with one Power alone. 


e organisation of the western 
that 


a common plan for the co-operatiy 
part of the Continent, and it seems likely America, if she is 


ready to give any help at all, 
But that would m 
that 


would be quite ready to give it to that 


ean the rescue of less than half a 
Mr. Marshall conceived of, or that 
Mr. Bevin or M. Bidault contemplated when they invited 
M. Molotov to join them in conference. The hope must prevail, 


ull the to it, that M. Molotov, having found 


area alone 


continent. It was not this 


events give lie 


how easy it is to say Yes once, will turn the exception into a 


habit 
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Even on this favourable assumption, the Paris Conference wil] 
have formidable tasks before it. It cannot be too emphatically 
repeated that there is no question of accepting proffered funds 
from America and deciding how to use them. No funds have 
been either formally or informally proffered. Mr. Marshall went 
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no farther, and could go no farther, than to indicate that in his 
view in certain circumstances such funds might be _forth- 
coming. The main purpose of his Harvard speech, as Professor 


Brogan points out cogently on a later page, was to urge Europe 
to take steps which it would be essential to take if not a single 
American dollar were in question. That raises important problems 
of procedure. It would be relatively easy to estimate Europe's 
needs under such heads as transport, coal, agriculture, etc., and 
equally easy to assess the machinery or the commodities available 
in Europe to meet the need. But that in itself will go no way 
towards convincing America that the countries of Europe intend 
to co-operate in earnest. It will be necessary to decide how the 
goods which one country needs and another is capable of supplying 
can be transported, how paid for, and how cross tariff-frontiers. If 
Britain and America on the one hand and Russia on the other have 
not been able to achieve that in the restricted area of occupied 
Germany they will need to meet in a new spirit the challenge to 
achieve it over the area of a continent. But if they demonstrate 
that they do intend to achieve it, the prospect of convincing the 
Congress of the United States that money devoted to the recon 
struction of Europe would be money well invested should be 
reasonably good. 

Of concrete proposals we have as yet heard little. They would 
at this stage be premature. But one at least merits concentrated 
attention, That is that provision should be made to secure the 
maximum coal-output from the Ruhr under some international 
régime, for the benefit of those European countries, including, of 
course, Germany herself, whose need for domestic and industrial 
fuel is most urgent. How such a plan would be financed, whether 
through the International Bank or by some other means, is a 
secondary question. It is precisely the kind of constructive plan 
that might be expected to appeal to practical business men in the 
United States, and if it were approved there finance would be 
among the least of the difficulties involved. Politically such a plan 
would have great advantages. It would associate Russia and France 
in the exploitation of the Ruhr resources, as both of them desire, 
and though Mr. Bevin has hitherto very rightly refused to single 
out one particular German industry for joint control, the refusal 
would not be called for if the move were part of a plan which 
governed other German industries, as it should, and in a different 
form the industries of other European countries as well. Europe's 
need for coal is second only to Europe’s need for food. What is 
required to bring the Ruhr mines to their full capacity is adequate 
food for the miners, more coal-cuttimg machinery, transport suff- 
cient to prevent congestion of stocks, some supply of consumers 
goods to provide the miners with an incentive. To set this 
mechanism moving is not impossible with the help America could 
give, though it would be quite impossible to achieve it in any 
measurable time without that. And once it is achieved the effect 
on the staple industries of a dozen European countries would be 
immense and cumulative. The same is true on a smaller scale of 
the development of hydro-electric power in such countries as Italy 
and Austria—a project to which Mr. Bevin has more than once 
referred—though that no doubt would be a _ longer-term 
enterprise. 

But even with such possibilities in view no illusions must be 


cherished. Everything. or next to everything, depends on Russia, 
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and Russia’s attitude has yet to be disclosed. Unless she is pre- 
pared to show herself co-operative as she never has done since the 
war with Germany ended, the hope of a general plan for the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe disappears. Is Russia capable 
of considering economics apart from politics? And how far will 
America attach political conditions to any offer of economic help? 
ere is a double danger here. The Right is in command of the 
! g ' 
American Congress, and it has scant sympathy for the Left that 
Ar § ; 
ussia represents. Russia herself might be accepted, but not a 
I 8 I 
ussian régime imposed on Poland or Hungary or any other eastern 
I gary ) 


A SPECTATOR’ 


HERE can be no question, I think, that Kravchenko’s book 

I Chose Freedom, reviewed by Sir Harold Butler in The Spec- 
tator last week, will have a powerful influence on public opinion in 
this country, as it has had on public opinion in the United States. It 
is probably the most damning picture yet painted of a police-State 
in action and of the pervasive terror which the N.V.D.K., successor 
of the dreaded G.P.U., spreads throughout Russia. The question 
of the authenticity of the picture, of course, arises. Is this literal 
truth, or the product of a fertile imagination? So strong is the faith 
of a certain British industrialist in the book that he has presented a 
copy to every member of the House of Commons. “hat has been 
followed by a circular from the British-Soviet Society, attacking the 
author, pointing to various discrepancies in his narrative, and de- 
ciding (very libellously, I should have supposed) that “ there is 
ample evidence that this book was never written by the defaulting 
Russian clerk, but was ghosted for him by some American writer.” 
This may be put on record. My own view is that the book is, in 
ssentials, completely convincing. There may be some exaggeration, 
» may be slips over detail, some of them surprising, but as the 
through which the 





reader follows the succession of sombre scenes 


book takes him he will find it impossible to believe they were 
-d by anyone except a man who had lived through them. No 
letermined to be blind can ignore the book. 
7 * * * 
T i time to moralise and a time to be silent. So far a 
ng visit of Senora Perén to this country is concerned 


discipline is to be preferred to the former indulgenc 


fact about Senora Perén, the one relevant fact, is tha 
of the Pre yuntry with whict 
} 


iendly diplomatic relations and with which we have lor 


sident of an important c 


ae 
extensive scale on terms profitable to b 


that an | 


gaged in trade on an 


It is improbable nglish bishop would have 


i Senora Peron (or she him), but Senor Perén did marr\ 

r, and as Sefior Perén’s wife she is entitled to all the cottrtesies 
normally paid to anyone holding so distinguished a position. The 
Arg ins are a Sensitive people, and the character of the recep- 
mn of their President’s wife in the different European countries she 
iz is being closely watched by them. I gather that every- 

thing that should properly be done here in connection with the 
Senora’s brief visit will be done by the Ministers and Depart- 


ments concerned. The Hispanic Council will have the opportunity 
of playing a useful part, which will incidentally call publie attention 
foundation is 


to the possibilities of an organisation whose recent 


very much to be welcomed. 


. . * . 
It xeen Officially stated this week that the salary that is being 
paid to the chief publicity officer to the Central Planning Organisation 


£3,750. This is more, I believe, than any established civil servant 
gets except Sir Edward Bridges, who, besides being Permanent Secre- 
the Treasury (and as such Head of the Civil Service) is also 
secretary to the Cabinet ; his salary is also £3,750. I 
iggest for a moment that the fortunate chief publicity officer 
ffered him. Wha 


ion offers scope for a su 


im not going 


s not fully worthy of the emoluments 
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with a super-salary. Why would not 


2 normal public rela- 
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European State. To withhold economic help from any Govern- 
ment because of its political colour would be indefensible pro- 
vided it were a Government put in power by a free and fair vote 
of the population of its country ; towards a police-State a quite 
different attitude is legitimate. The opportunities at Paris are 
immense, for Russia as much as for any country of the Continent. 
A new chapter in post-war history can be opened, but only if a 
united Europe plans its own salvation—the sole condition on which 
it can hope for external aid. No chance so favourable has presented 
itself since Germany surrendered. 


S NOTEBOOK 


pretend to be really enamoured of 
menu at egular luncheon-resort, 
and after I nerved myself to try it (which I 
have never yet managed in the case of tripe). I knew better, at 
any rate, than to tackle it with a fish-knife ; a friend who had done 
that the day before was politely reminded by the waiter that a whale 
I found it rather a tough mammal, with not a grea 
general impression being not unlike tha 
created by a beefsteak. The price was 2s. 3d. for a piece 4 x 2, but 
restaurant prices bear little relation to what you get. All things con- 
sidered, quite a passable meal for a hungry man with sound dentures. 
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I cannot whale steak. It 


appears constantly on the my I 


some consideration 


is a mammal. 
deal of flavour, the 


7 * * 7 


A Basic English Foundation has been created, according to the 
Minister of Education, “to propagate the teaching and study of 
Basic English as an international and educational medium and there- 
by to increase the knowledge of English among mankind.” A grant- 
some {£18,600 is to be given by the Government to the 
The sum of £23,000 has already been paid by the 


in-aid of 
Foundation 


Government to the inventors (if that is the right word) of Basic 
English for his copyrights. I have nothing to say against Basic 
English as such, but this official endowment of it is a strange business 
Further light on the subject seems called for. 
7 * * * 
Mr. J. Barrett wants to open a pea and pie shop in Pudsey, or 


such shop in the borough 


such shop in any 


it present no 


*s, I did not know there was any 








borough, but I admit that the picture of Pudsey plaintive for 
p ind pie th 10tiK How, by the way, do I know al! 
bout this? Because a question has solemnly been asked abour it 
Parliamen The answer? Mr. Barrett has been granted his 
licen » Pudsey will get its peas and pie But what, anyway, 1s 
4 pea-and-pi /p dv > does | l? 
* * * o 


The indefatigable Sir Waldron Smithers, who holds strong views 
subject of bulk-purchase, has asked the President of the 
the commodities of which the Govern- 
The list if I have 
comprehensive as “cereals and flour,’ 
as mystifying as “canned sild,” 
am afraid the net result is to 


on the 
Board of Trade for a list of 


ment are the sole importers includes 76 items 


-d them right), some as 


“& crane]. 
steel ; 


count 


‘oils and fats,” others 


“ ‘ 


oiticica oil,” “ acetic anhydride.” JI 
Sir Waldron’s worst fears. 
* * * * 


confirm 


I am glad to be able to give reasonably satisfactory news about 
valued colleague Peter Fleming. When his horse 
and rolled on him last week he sustained a broken 
complications. The bulletins describing him 
I am afraid, be a little optimistic, but I 
nursing home 

where he at present is he will be able to under his own 
But he will not be mobile for some time after that. 


® * e 7 


my greatly 


tumbled, fell 


pelvis, with various 


as “comfortable” must, 


understand that after three or four weeks in the 


get back 
very 


root. 






I have made the forthcoming new transla- 


be made 
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tion of the Bible. 

originated with of Scotland 
last vear. The irman of the inter-denomina- 
ional committee which has the matter in hand JANUS. 
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THE THIRD INDIA 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 

T the beginning of June the British Government finally achieved 

what had seemed impossible, by inducing the Hindu Congress 
to agree to a partition of the country—two Indias, each starting its 
career with Dominion status. But there is a third party of out- 
standing importance on the Indian scene, the Princes. Very little 
has been heard of them of late. Yet nearly half India and a quarter 
of its population are administered under the age-old system of princely 
rule. Living under the British military protectorate which 
guarantees their external and internal security, the Princes accept 
the paramountcy of the British Crown. Many of them ceded vast 
tracts of territory in return for the British military guarantee. 

The administration of most of the States conforms to British 
Indian models ; in some cases education is on a higher level. The 
principle of associating the people with the administration is widely 
recognised ; in some States like Baroda, Travancore, Mysore, the 
constitutional system does not fall far short of constitutional 
monarchy. Finance, as a rule, is well handled, and most of the 
larger States have formulated big schemes of economic development 
for which ample funds are available. The Princes have shown them- 
selves ready to play a part in a self-governing India. But they natur- 
ally do not wish to forfeit the British military guarantee, unless con- 
vinced that Congress could give them equal security against external 
attack. They are not inclined to take Indian democracy at its face 
value. Did not Subhas Chandra Bose tell his host in Kabul, where 
he stayed during his flight from justice in 1941, that an iron dictator- 
ship would be needed for twenty years in a free India? Is the 
Congress High Command a democratic organism? Only recently it 
refused its assent to a Bill in the Bihar Legislature, devised to help 
the peasant against landlord tyranny. 

From the point of view of the Princes the position created by the 
recent démarche of H.M. Government is serious. In the declaration 
of policy of May 26th of last year they were told definitely that the 
military protectorate would be withdrawn ; in other words, Britain 
repudiated her treaty obligations without the slightest hint that any 
return would be made in respect of the territories ceded to her for 
the maintenance of the necessary military forces. Paramountcy 
would indeed disappear, and with it the rights and privileges based 
on military necessity and conceded by treaty on sufferance. These 
rights would revert to the States. Would they be of any real 
advantage? Consider the position. The Paramount Power could 
not have fulfilled its military obligations if a number of States deve- 
loped large armies and carried out a policy detrimental to India as 
a whole. It followed that the armed forces of the States must be 
strictly limited ; the manufacture of munitions could not be allowed. 
The control of communications was another 
Financial Stability was also essential to military efficiency ; the 
Central Government must to this end control customs, currency and 
trade generally. Foreign relations were another responsibility of the 
Crown. The States have no international standing; their subjects 
abroad are British protected persons. Another corollary of para- 
mountcy was the moral duty of the Crown to ensure that the 
administration of the States is of a decent standard ; otherwise the 
Crown might have to intervene to put down an avoidable rebellion. 
On several occasions rulers of important States have, in the last fifty 
years, been deposed for misrule. Only recently a ruling chief was 
removed from his State mainly on the ground that he had been 
guilty of a judicial murder. 

H.M. Government pledges itself that paramountcy will not be 
handed over to amy successor government This is probably 
regarded as some form of compensation. But could even a great 
State like Hyderabad expect to be allowed by the new Hindustan 
Government to exercise all or any of the rights mentioned? It 
should not be forgotten that the then Nizam ceded half the Madras 
Presidency in return for the maintenance of a force 10,000 strong in 
his State. Later the State was deprived of the rich province of the 
Berars by methods not very creditable to Britain. Could the State 
hope to get back that province, or even a seaport on the east coast 
to which it is entitled by treaty? Would a Congress Government of 


military necessity. 
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Hindustan allow it to import goods duty-free? It has, by the way, 
its Own currency ; it is equal in area to Great Britain, with a popula. 
tion of 18,000,000; it has its own university; its administration 
compares favourably with that of any independent State in Asia, 
Would Congress refrain from intervention if the Nizam raised a 
large force equipped with modern weapons flown from some friendly 
port? If none of the rights of paramountcy could be exercised 
by the Nizam, how does he benefit from the extinction of the pre- 
rogatives of the British Crown? The position of the smaller States 
in the Hindustan area would be still more difficult. 

No offer of assistance in establishing their relations with the new 
India has been put forward to the Princes by H.M. Government, 
They are advised to make the best terms possible. They could 
perhaps hardly expect a Socialist Government to intervene on their 
behalf. Congress propaganda has created a belief among its sup. 
porters that the States are a relic of feudalism ; that the sooner they 
fade into oblivion the better for all concerned. In any case, so the 
argument runs, even if it were possible for the Crown to maintain 
troops in Indian States, to do so would be a breach of the pledge 
to give India independence. Méiilitary garrisons in such circum- 
stances would be regarded as outposts of imperialism. 

The position would be different if Congress were friendly. It 
has, On the contrary, been persistently hostile, especially Pandit 
Nehru. What it wants is the support of the Hindu States in the 
Central Legislature ; to ensure this it has instigated popular move- 
ments in the States against the governments with the object of 
coercing the Princes into handing over power to a political clique 
like the States People’s Party (Praja Mandal) which, relying on the 
support of Congress, has caused a great deal of trouble of late, 
undermining, as a Rajput ruler told the present writer, the authority 
of the administration. The personnel of these Praja Mandals con- 
sists mostly of needy lawyers and unemployed intelligentsia eager 
for the spoils of office. Even Sardar Patel, the well-known Congress 
leader, admits they are not qualified to take over the administration. 

The States have tried to meet the danger threatened by Congress 
aggression by initiating schemes of confederation, especially of the 
smaller States. They work through committees of the Chamber of 
Princes, in particular through the Committee of Princes and the 
Ministers’ Committee. Under the able leadership of the Chancellor 
of the Chamber, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, considerable 
progress has been made in establishing these confederations. Suc- 
cess might revolutionise the situation. H.H. the Jam of Nawanagar 
is working up a confederation of the Kathiawar and Gujarat States 
(some 200 in number). He proposes to organise the group on a 
provincial b&sis as in British India, with a High Court and essential 
services. The crux of the whole matter is to ensure that no un- 
worthy member of the princely order brings disgrace on it by 
misrule. The Jam seeks to meet the difficulty by vesting in a 
presidium of rulers the power to remove a ruler for oppression 
and misrule. This scheme may be regarded as a model likely to 
be generally followed. ' 

With two Dominions and two Constitutional Assemblies to deal 
with, some at least of the States will find it necessary to reconsider 
their position. If there is not to be a United India, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, Travancore may possibly stand out for independence, 
at all events in the first instance. As against this, Congress has 
declared that independence will not be considered ; on the other 
hand Mr. Jinnah supports the claim. The Muslim States of 
Bahawalpur and Khairpur, which are adjacent to Pakistan, will 
doubtless join that country ; so will the Khan of Kelat. Kashmir, 
if it wishes to stand out, might conclude an economic pact with 
Pakistan which would permit its importing goods in bond as at 
present. The Kashmir Government has no leanings towards Con- 
gress despite its Hindu complexion. Pandit Nehru’s deliberate 
attempt to promote trouble a short time ago alienated Hindu 
sympathy. It may be noted that an independent Kashmir would not 
adjoin the territory of the Hindustan Government, and could not 
be coerced by the latter. 

For Hyderabad the question is not so simple. A Hindustan 
Government could isolate it from the seaports and strangle its 
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economic life. But it has bargaining points, especially in the case 
of the Berars, over which the Nizam still retains a shadowy 
sovereignty. An airport on the coast would maintain connections 
with the outside world, and that may be possible. There is another 
important point: the Muslim masses look with pride on Hyderabad 
as the cultural and political centre of Isjam in India, enshrining 
memories of the Mughals ; any attempt to coerce the State would 
Jead to League intervention and to widespread trouble among Mus- 
lims generally. -These considerations will probably inspire caution 
in the Congress approach ; one might hope that H.M. Government 
would intervene to endeavour to ensure that the State gets a fair 
deal. There is little doubt that if Congress decides for Dominion 
status, Hyderabad would find less difficulty in coming to terms 
with it. Mysore would probably make terms with Congress, 
especially if allowed to use the port of Bhatkal. There is no reason 
why Travancore should join Hindustan except on very favourable 
terms. 

It is next to impossible that the States should be in a position to 
conclude agreements with Congress in the next two months or so. 
They should be given time.to work up their confederations, a pro- 
cess in which H.M. Government might give a helping hand. Too 
much insistence has been placed on the isolation of States from the 
seaboard. Kathiawar, Baroda, Rajputana and the Sikh States, and 
most of the Gujarat States, could be served by the Kathiawar ports, 
and 50 would not be dependent economically on Hindustan. This 
being so, if agreement with Congress were impossible, the group 
might, if Congress decided on independence, join Pakistan. Geo- 


graphically there would be no difficulty about such an arrangement 











Or they might claim Dominion status. Could H.M, Government 
refuse it? 

With unity the States would be able to obtain reasonable n 
especially now that partition has weakened the position of Congress. 
The League almost certainly will stay in the Commonwealth, 
added inducement to Rajputana States and Kashmir to conclude 
agreement with it. Congress may in such conditions decide 
follo ie League’s move. By doing so it would inspi 
f States generall would give them what 
gu iwainst external aggression. 


EUROPE AND MR. MARSHALL 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HIS is a critical week, the beginning of critical months, m 
tical than even the more pessimistic anticipated a month 
» the curious i 


two ago. For it is now plain to all (as it has been t 


some time) that the recovery of Europe depends on a renewal 

American aid on a great scale and that renewal is, in any case, 
doubtful and is, at the best, conditional on a co-operative effort 
towacds self-help that will not be easy to organise. We are not 
certain, that is to say, what will be the reply of the American people 


to a European plan of reconstruction—and we are not sure that 
there will be any plan. 

Ficsc of all the public is beginning to realise that we have not 
been suddenly offered new billions of dollars on fairly easy terms 
Mr. Marshall has no power to make that offer, and he did not make 
it. What we have got is a conditional promise of American action 
following on our action—and that promise has hanging over it the 
Serious danger of nullification by Congress, by politics, by American 
public opinion. It is worth while, then, to begin by insisting that 
wigat Mr. Marshall wants us to do is worth doing, is indispensable, 
even if we don’t get the dollars. An American economic with- 
drawal from Europe will be a catastrophe in any case, but intelligent 
European co-operation can minimise the catastrophe although it 
cannot change its character. 

Che second point to bear in mind is that the American conditional 


offer is not a mere act of charity. No nation is charitable on that 


scale. It is to be presented to the American people as a great 
act of public policy to achieve what the American public realise is 
valuable to them—more promise of peace and stability than they 


For such a promise, if it is “hard,” the 
Whether they are 


have at the moment. 
American people are willing to pay a price. 
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willing to pay enough for the goods promised remains uncertain, 
but it is partly uncertain because of doubts about the delivery of 
the goods. It has got to be shown that we are intending to use any 
American aid prudently and critically—and that it is used for the 
purposes of peace. Does this mean, cry the indignant virgins of the 
Labour Party, terrified of the dangers of seduction by American 
gold, does this mean political conditions? It depends dn what you 
mean by “ political,” but it certainly means conditions, and in the 
present world, where politics and economics have been so deli- 
berately scrambled together, these conditions will have their political 
aspect. Is there any reason why they should not? 

Behind the horror with which the idea of America tying strings 
to any fresh grants is greeted here seem to lie two causes. One is 
a widespread but erroneous belief that what the Americans propose 
(on conditions) to give us is in some way our property which they 
have got hold of. Now it is true that we are impoverished by our 
war effort, but our poverty is not a cause of American wealth. What 
we want from America is food, fuel, cotton, tools. The food, the 
cotton, is grown by American farmers; the fuel extracted by 
American miners and drillers ; the tools made by American workers 
If there is any good reason why the farmers and workers should be 
expected to keep on giving things away without asking any awkward 
questions, I'd like to know what it is. 

There is also at work another cause of an intellectually more 
respectable type. We have to face the fact that the only important 
source of the goods which the whole world wants so badly is North 
America (the United States and Canada) which is also the only 
large area lagging behind in the march of progress towards State- 
owned industry. That this is so may prove nothing. There are 
certainly all kinds of reasons why this paradoxical difference should 
exist ; anyhow, it does exist, and a very bad breakdown in Europe 

produce a crisis of faith. The high priests of the Socialist 
faith don’t like the sight of flourishing heresy any more than any 
wher clerics do. They know, too, the more intelligent of them, 
We cannot go on tying our well-being up to the American 
complete freedom of action. They 


know that the price of complete freedom of action is so high 


sii 


ipitalist economy and have 
the voters will refuse to pay it. When the reconstruction is 
tte, our leaders may be able to snap their fingers at the 
ins, ‘construction begin without American 
Some think it can; Lord Beaverbrook does, and presumably 
group of M.P.s whose main stock-in-trade is America-baiting 





do, but evidently the Cabinet does not—nor does any conceivable 
Cabinet. 
These awkward truths are appreciated by many of the fearful, 


yut they avoid drawing conclusions from them by clinging to their 
betief that an American slump is inevitable and that the Americans 
can’t do without our export market. A slump may be inevitable ; it 
may arrive at any moment ; it may be as bad as 1929. I don’t know ; 
neither do they. It is perhaps unkind to recall that their current 
American idol, Mr. Wallace, was one of the world’s worst economic 
prophets when he was Secretary of Commerce; and to hope that they 
are consulting some less clouded crystal ball. But even if the slump 
comes, I see no reason to believe that the Americans must export. 
For the great dollar deficit is due to the fact that American business 
does not want to export on commercial terms, since it sees no means 
of being paid. Exporters are not men devoted to a hobby; they 
are men who want to make money. It is not dollar imperialism 
that worries me; it is the absence of it which is disturbing, since 
it reflects American business’s lack of confidence in our economic 
future. No, it is the American Government that has a political 
interest in European stability, and it is the American taxpayer that 
will have to pay for it if he decides the return is worth the price. But 
if he does not, he can still spend the balance on himself, and few 
American politicians will hesitate between lavishing federal dollars 
on voters and on non-voters. The voters have it all the time. 
And for that reason (among many others) any American adminis- 
tration must make conditions, and those conditions will have, or 
can be made to have, their political aspect. Even straight economic 
conditions may be given that aspect by the mischief-makers. I 
imagine, for instance, that few would think it outrageous for an 
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American policy-director to oppose wasting American resources on 
creating a steel industry in Norway. But I don’t forget that 
Norway has a large and powerful Communist party that may decide 
that is the ground to fight on. I can imagine the French Communist 
party opposing reasonable and indispensable rationalisation for the 


same motives, and France having to pay a high price for the 
mediocre political intelligence of the French working man. I can 
imagine opposition being beaten up in this country ; for example, 
the sacred rights of certain unions and rings to make their own 


terms and prices be 


ing defended to the tune of Rule Britannia sung 


by voices more used to the Jnternationale Fortunately, we are 
better off than France or Norway in that our voters, if not all the 
people they vote for, have a good deal of sense. There is a danger 


the hasty optimism bred by the Marshall speech may lead to 
further delay in the I that 

The customer (in 
bluntly, that are 
annoying and occasionally silly, but this fs or was a nation of shop- 
We should remember that a shop may have to put up its 


acceptance of the sad truth for a small 


island like this the 


United 


customer is always right. 


States 


thi 
tnis 


case the may express, views 
keepers 


shutters—or sell off its stock at literally ruinous reductions. 


NEW OIL 


By E. STANLEY TUCKER 

AST month’s advance in petrol prices was a reminder of the 
dominant réle still played by the United States in the inter- 
national oil-trade. Representing less than 7 per cent. of the world’s 
population, the American people account for nearly two-thirds of its 
oi] production and consumption. When, therefore, as has happened 
recently, the price of petroleum products rises in the United States 
it is not surprising that the consequences are felt the world over. 
Nevertheless, far-reaching changes now taking place in the U.S. posi- 
ion are likely progressively to diminish the traditional importance 
of the American réle. Until recently U.S 
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well be running at the rate of 85,000,000 toms annually. In g 
very short time, therefore, the arid and backward lands of the Middle 
East will, together, constitute the most important oil-exporting area 
of the world. 

The contrast between conditions 
of the United States is startling. 


in these new fields and those 

For example, the discovery of this 
vast quantity of oil entailed the drilling of less than 150 exploration 
wells—an astonishingly low figure when it is recalled that over 3,000 
“ wildcat ” wells are drilled in the United States every year. Again, 
each field in the Middle East is operated as a unit by one company, 
whereas American fields have been exploited by a host of 
different owners, each spurred on by the law of capture to grab th 
utmost for himself, lest others should drain the common pool. A 
natural corollary is that the yield of each well in the Middle East is 
high judged by American standards. 
example, the vivid contrast between conditions in the two largest 
oilfields of the world—East Texas, in the United States, and Haft 
Kel, in Persia. The latter is at present producing about 9,000,000 tons 
of oil a year from no more than 24 wells ; the former is producing 
less than double that quantity, but has a thousand times as many 
wells. If each hole has five hundred times the yield, it goes without 
saying that costs of production must be very much lower in the 
Middle East than they are in the United States. 

The advantages are not, however, all on one side. Apart from the 
inferior quality of their oil, the Middle East producers are handi- 
capped by their distance from the markets of Western Europe, 
London, for instance, is 6,500 sea-miles from the Persian port of 
Abadan, but only 5,000 miles from Houston, on the Gulf of Mexico ; 
sO it costs §7s. 6d. a ton to bring Persian oil to this country, against 
38s. from American Gulf ports. This is the reason why the com- 
panies operating in the Middle East intend to lay giant pipe-lines 
—one from Persia and another from Saudi Arabia—to the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard. Though these lines will require a huge investment 
of capital, they will certainly pay for themselves ; for they will reduce 
the sea voyage to Europe by 3,000 miles and, incidentally, save 
the Suez Canal dues. Indeed, the construction of these new pipe- 
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lines, and the trebling of the existing lines from Iraq, are essential 

preliminaries to the planned extension of Middle Eastern oil 
production 

When these gigantic pipe-lines are complete, the valves will be 
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Americans do not draw upon Eastern Hemi- 
nevertheless, maintain 
interest in Middle Eastern oil; for it is only by helping 
to develop production there that they will be able to divert Western 
Hemisphere oil to their own country. Their interest in this area is 
not, of course, a new thing, for the coming shortfall in their own 
Soon after the first World War 
they began to concern themselves with developments in the Middle 
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a new constitution is now being introduced on the British model, 


a8 that “our Navy, our shipping and a great deal of our motive power” i.¢., with a Parliament of two chambers, one of which, the House 
Ge are dependent upon it. After all, it is not for nothing that the of Representatives, will be elected by universal adult suffrage and 
Tea 


British Government has a controlling interest in the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. Fortunately, there is room in the rich oilfields of the 
Middle East for both the Anglo-Saxon Powers ; and there is not the 
slightest reason to expect any recurrence of the “oil war” which 


will have, in relation to the Second Chamber, the Senate, roughly 
the same powers as the House of Commons has in relation to the 
House of Lords. The Prime Minister of Ceylon will preside over 
a Cabinet, and will include Defence and Foreign Affairs in his own 


portfolio. Although the Governor still possesses the right to reserve 
certain classes of Bills for His Majesty’s assent, i.e., for consent by 


sometimes strained Anglo-American relations in the decade following 
rw the first World War. In fact, the tendency today is all the other 


an, way. British and American interests are intimately mixed in this the British Government, and the British Government can legislate 
ny, strategically important part of the world. While this co-operation for Ceylon by Order-in-Council, there was little likelihood of such 
of endures, the oil of the Middle East will be freely available for all. powers ever being used, even before Mr. Creech Jones spoke. 

. But if Russian influence were to become predominant it would be a One reason why constitutional progress has been so rapid and 
A very different story. orderly in Ceylon is the absence of communal trouble. Although 
pe the population of the island, now some 6,700,000, is 70 per cent. 
be A NEW DOMINION > Sinhalese, generally Buddhist, and 23 per cent. Tamil (generally 
7 r Hindu) communal representation has been abolished. It is thought 
laft By MARTIN RUSSELL that the Second Chamber, or Senate, will give the minorities any 
— HE Ceylonese who gathered in the galleries of the House of protection they may require. The indigenous population includes 
ing T Commons on June 18th expected to hear Mr. Creech Jones, 400,000 Christians, mostly Roman Catholics, and 300,000 
ot. Secretary of State for the Colonies, announce that Ceylon was to Mahomedans. There is an important body of Eurasians known as 
ou 


become a self-governing Dominion immediately, but in this they 
were disappointed. The Secretary of State made instead a guarded 
statement that negotiations were to be opened with the Ceylon 
Government on the present subjects—in fact tional standard, which is high compared to standards 
on the control of defence and foreign aftairs—and that when agree- generally. Literacy in the vernacular languages is about 50 per cent 
we ment had been reached satisfactory to His Majesty’s Government, for the adul population, but owing to the shortage of reading 


Burghers on account of their Dutch descent. The European popula- 
tion, mainly British, now numbers only §,300 as against 9,150 in 1931 

Another reason for the rapid progress of Ceylon is the educa- 
“ reserved ” 


mainly oriental 

















of the Ceylon Government and the Commonwealth, the island’s consti- material in these languages a considerable part of this literacy is 
e tution would be so amended as to confer upon Ceylon “fully somewhat rudimentary. In 1945 a remarkable system of free educa- 
= responsible status within the British Commonwealth of Nations.” tion was introduced, which will, it is estimated, eventually cost 
m= He was careful to avoid saying that the status conferred would be some £6,000,000 a year. It will enable any child to receive primary, 
ines “Dominion Status.” The Ceylonese are, however, quite inured 10 secondary and university education without payment of fees, and 
_ the British preference for making constitutional changes partly by is already widely in force. The number of children in Government 
m establishing unwritten conventions and partly by niggardly and and Government-assisted schools exceeds 800,000, but owing to 
~_ exhausting negotiations. They have, indeed, found this procedure shortage of teachers and linguistic difficulties the standard of teaching 
ave least as speedy and, in the end, as satisfactory as the more dramatic eaves room for improvement in many schools Further, although 
0 d discontinuous methods that have prevailed in India and Burma education is compulsory from the age of six to fourteen, there is 
7 a One clue to the comparatively amicable relations existing between probably much irregular attendance. The state of secondary educa- 
oil Britain and Ceylon lies in Ceylon’s history, contained in continuous tion can perhaps be assessed from the fact that 140,000 people, or 
records of fact and legend covering more than 2,000 years. This about 2 per cent. of the population, are literate in English. The 
Re history has not been unearthed, like so much of the history of India, . University of Ceylon, under the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Ivor 
a by modern epigraphy, but has always been known to the inhabitants Jennings, the authority on constitutional law, contains 1,000 students 
; of the island; and the earliest figures in Ceylon history have under a staff of ninety and has a long process of expansion before it. 
fae remained household words among the peasantry ull the present day The main common interests shared by Britain and Ceylon are 
_ The most important event in Ceylon’s history occurred in the 3rd economic and strategical. On the economic side, it is important to 
es! century B.C., when a mission from the Emperor Asoka in India note that Britain purchases most of Ceylon’s exports of tea, rubber 
ps: converted King Devanampiyatissa to Buddhism. This peaceable, and coconut, and supplies 19 per cent. of her imports. Large 
ss : rational ethic has remained the principal form of belief in Ceylon quantities of British capital are invested in Ceylon, and the British 
= ever since. It was stoutly defended for more than 1,500 years community has received assurances from Mr. Senanayeke, the pro- 
ps against Tamil invaders from India, who were Hindus, then for spective Prime Minister, that nothing will be done to prevent British 
, more than 150 years against the Portuguese, who were Catholics, companies from continuing to recruit managerial staff from home 
= then for rather less than 150 years against the Dutch, who were if they should desire to do so. The strategical position of Ceylon 
Protestants, and last of all, since 1795, against the many forms of js jmportant, since her naval bases at Trincomalee and her air bases 
_ proselytism which have developed under British auspices. The control the Indian ocean, and thus affect the security of South Africa, 
— Ceylonese are, therefore, not inclined to regard our rule as more Australia, New Zealand and Malaya. The most apt comments on 
ee in a temporary phenomenon, and they feel that amicable discus- Ceylon’s position were made by Mr. Senanayeke in 1945, when 
sion is the best way of bringing it to a conclusion he described it, when making a powerful plea for Dominion status, 
- Cevlon is already far ahead of other oriental nations in her consti- as “our misfortune and not our fault.” He went on to say that the 
a tutional progress. Under the Donoughmore constitution, which Ceylon Ministers “had not sat in the War Council for three years 
ae was brought into effect in 1931, the population has enjoyed the right without learning the implicanons of Ceylon’s strategical position 
—_ iniversal adult franchise. The State Council elected in this We were also aware that it was or might be a position of danger 
d ner has virtually governed the island since that date, sitting to ourselves . We were at least as anxious as His Majesty’s 
" -vislation and general debate as a single body. For administra- Governmen » hay sland properly defended. We knew that 
ents it divided into seven executive comm the chairma \ C iot defend y p| x V c 
or committee being elected by the committee’s members and ould not be adequately defended with tance.” Mr 
ed : the position of Mit he Board of Ministers ied ke continued by s ; d told Britis 
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desired admission to Imperial conferences, transfer from the Colonial 
Office to the Dominions Office, and the extension of the Statute of 
Westminster to Ceylon. It remains to be seen whether the British 
Government will concede these points. 


700 YEARS OF BETHLEM 


By DR. J. G. HAMILTON 
E have in Britain many old and famous institutions, and this 
year the oldest mental hospital in the world celebrates the 
7ooth anniversary of its foundation. In 1247 Simon FitzMary, an 
alderman and sheriff of the City of London, gave property in 
Bishopsgate Without for the foundation of a priory dedicated to St. 
Mary of Bethlehem. Perhaps his charity received its inspiration 
from Godfrey de Prefetti, who in 1247, as Bishop Elect of Bethlehem, 
had arrived in England, where he held the living of Long Ilchington, 
near Rugby, with a message to the faithful from Pope Innocent IV. 
The original deed transfers the property completely to “the Lord 
Godfrey of the family of Prefetti of the City of Rome, at this time 
bishop-elect of Bethlehem.” There is evidence that in A.D. 330 
Constantine had endowed the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethlehem, 
and that in the thirteenth century, although the parent church had 
fallen into Moslem hands, the order had daughter churches in Italy 
and elsewhere. Soon, however, the poverty of the Brethren of the 
Priory forced them to appeal for help to the City of London, and 
an agreement was reached with the Mayor and City of London in 
1346. . 
In 1375 the hospital was seized by Edward III as an alien priory, 
and it was two years after this that the first reference is traced of 
its use for mental patients. Again, in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1403, there is reference to six mental patients who were 
confined there and also to the use of some instruments of restraint. 
The next important date in the history of the hospital is 1546, at 
the end of which year Henry VIII, having suppressed the monasteries, 
granted to the City of London the control of the five Royal hospitals 
of Bart’s, Thomas’s, Christ’s, Bethlem and Bridewell. Eleven years 
later the last two joined together, and to this day are controlled by 
the same board of governors. 

The hospital was not destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, but 
already there were plans for a new hospital, and in 1676 the second 
institution—in Moorgate—was completed. This was a fine building 
of impressive appearance of which many prints now exist; it was 
said to have been designed to resemble the Palace of the Tuileries 
s© as to insult the French, who were unpopular at the time. It was 
in the early eighteenth century that the hospital became widely 
known and the name “Bedlam” first came into popular use. 
Hogarth in his well-known series The Rake’s Progress shows the 
final degradation of his subject in Bedlam, and engravings of his 
famous picture dated 1735 depict types of psychosis recognisable 
nowadays. It is also evident that at this time the hospital was a 
recognised show for v.sitors, much as the Zoo is nowadays. In 1782 
an Act of Parliament ratified the union of Bethiem and Bridewell 
and settled the dispute between the Court of Common Council of 
the City of London and other governors. 

By the year 1800 the architect had reported the building to be 
unsafe, but it was nor until 1815 that the third hospital—in Lam- 
beth—was completed. This building remained in use until 1930, 
when the hospital was transferred to Monk’s Orchard, Beckenham, 
Kent. Here the present modern buildings on the villa plan are to 
be found. Part of the Lambeth building is now used as the Imperial 
War Museum, and its copper dome is still a landmark of London. 
Early in the life of the third hospital there was much dissatisfaction 
with the way it was conducted, and in 1815 and 1816 there were 
Parliamentary enquiries into the treatment of patients. It seems 
that the hospital weathered this storm without mending its ways, 
and in 18§1 the visiting Lunacy Commissioners enquired into alle- 
gations concerning the treatment of patients, and arrangements were 
then made for periodical] inspections by the Lunacy Commissioners 
a reform which had been so far resisted by the hospital. Ten years 
later the hundred or so criminal patients were transferred to the 
newly built Broadmoor, and their wing was made available for other 
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The first physician to be connected with the hospital was John 
Arundel], who was its master in 1457-8. He was also physician, 
chaplain and confessor to Henry VI, who in 1453 had temporarily 
lost his reason, memory, powers of speech and movement. The 
Privy Council authorised John Arundell and other physicians 1 
administer to the King “head purges and to shave his head and 
to give him baths.” Perhaps it was for his treatment of the King 
that Arundell was made Master of Bethlem and later Bishop of 
Chichester. The amount of accommodation provided throughout 
the centuries has varied little. The second hospital in Moorfields 
had 200 beds ; about this number was to be found in the Lambeth 
hospital, and the new Bethlem has only a few more. During the 
last century other outhorities built asylums, usually for very large 
numbers of patients, but their design in no way resembled that of 
Bethlem, which always provided single-room as distinct from 
dormitory accommodation. 

In the 1860’s considerable improvements were made in the internal 
arrangements of the hospital, which was now able to discriminate in 
the patients it accepted. It was about this time that a regulation 
was made restricting admission to early and presumably curable cases 
and making epileptics, paralytics and senile patients not eligible for 
trearment. Although these changes elevating the standing of the 
hospital took place nearly a century ago, so slowly do popular beliefs 
change that there are still to be found people to whom the name 
Bethlem signifies incurable insanity. It was not until fairly recent 
years that much treatment has been possible in any mental] hospitals, 
but Bethlem is in the forefront in active treatment of early cases 
as distinct from custodial treatment of those who cannot live except 
under care. 

Ii is only to be expected that in a matter so important as health 
there should be popular misconceptions and superstitions, and indeed 
it is probably because of these that certain novels and films are so 
much sought after today. There are signs that education is growing 
in matters of physical health, but a great deal remains to be done 
in regard to mental health. There is still an unreasonable prejudice 
against the person who suffers from a mental breakdown. A man 
with a past history of mental illness is often looked upon by ignorant 
people as likely to do the most unpredictable things. In the past 
such psychoses as schizophrenia and depression were incurable, but 
insulin treatment, electropexy and cranial surgery have changed the 
whole outlook. Jt will, however, probatly be a long ume before the 
public is enlightened. Thanks to these treatments the outlook for 
cure in the serious psychoses in their early forms varies from 
§O0 per cent. 10 90 per cent.; before these methods were avail- 
able spontaneous recoveries covered probably less than § per cent. 
of cases. 

A large number of the patients admitted to modern mental 
hospitals are sufferers from various types of neurosis whose condition 
so handicaps them in living that they seek treatment. Therapeutic 
methods include investigation into their environmental conditions 
both at home and at work, into their intelligence and personality 
qualities, and sometimes specialised forms* of examination are re- 
quired. Many men and women with inferiozity feelings, obsessional 
difficulties, anxiety conditions and other disabilities, who cannot 
adjust themselves without assistance, now get treatment so that their 
life takes on a new interest and happiness. The next few years are 
tO see great expansion in the health services of the country to supply 
the public need; in no branch is this more required than in 
psychiatry. 

The International Conference of Physicians, who meet in London 
in September this year, have appointed a section of psychiatry, and 
in August next year, also in London, there is to be an International 
Congress on Mental Health. Both these congresses are likely 10 
attract large numbers of foreign physicians, and much will be gained 
from the interchange of ideas. All authorities are agreed that the 
amount of disability frem neurosis today is undoubtedly very great, 
and all the psychiatric out-patients’ departments of our hospitals 
have long waiting lists. Large numbers of specialists are required 
for this leeway to be made up, and Bethlem Roya] Hospital will no 
doubt continue to make its contribution to their training. 
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RADIO NEWSPAPERS 


By J. A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa, Fune 21st. 
BRIEF recently submitted on behalf of the Canadian Daily 
A Newspapers’ Association to the Radio Committee of the House 
of Commons here throws into high relief the serious importance 
attached by the newspaper publishers of Canada to “ Facsimile,” the 
new type of broadcasting process, through which papers can be 
produced by radio inside the home. A newspaper at one’s bedside 
in the early morning without the intervention of printing presses 
and delivery boys has now passed beyond the visionary stage and 

a new concept of journalism has been opened up. 

Printed matter and photographs have been transmitted by wire 
and radio for many years, but there have now been evolved a 
simple transmitter and receiver which will print miniature news- 
papers in the home. The copy ready for transmission is fastened 
to a revolving cylinder and, as the copy revolves, a small beam of 
light from an electric eye plays upon it, translating the highlights 
and shadows of the lettering into “frequency modulation” impulses, 
which are sent over the air to the receiver. Tuned to the proper 
frequency, the receiving-set picks up the signals and _ reconverts 
them into electrical impulses, which bombard and deposit minute 
marks upon electro-sensitive printing paper. The copy then pours 
out in a continuous sheet from a slit in the top of the receiver. 

A Facsimile receiver occupies a very limited space and can be 
attached to an ordinary radio set. Sheets of the facsimile newspaper 
are at present 9} by 12 inches in size, but there is no technical obstacle 
to their enlargement to the size of a normal newspaper page. Four 
standard sheets are usually fed out in each broadcasting period of 
15 minutes, but receivers can turn out copy at the rate of 500 words 
per minute, which is more chan twice as fast as a radio announcer 
can speak intelligibly. At present the quality of home facsimile 
print does not compare favourably with that of the average good 
newspaper and it is apt to be blurred ; the reproduction of p:ctures 
is much better. But the print is quite readable and inventors 
hope to improve it by designing more radio-genic type-faces. 

A receiving-unit which is due to come into production in the 
near future will cost about the same price as an ordinary radio 
set with a phonographic attachment, and it is predicted that, once 
mass-production gets under way, the cost will be reduced to the 
price of a good typewriter, which would put it within the reacn 
of quite moderate incomes. The cost of operating a receiver is 
quite low. ‘The newsprint cylinder on the machine carries about 
400 linear feet of paper, which costs about $4, and since this supply 
lasts about a month under average operation, the cost of the news- 
paper produced works out at about quarter of a cent per page. 
At present the orthodox newspaper format is retained by most 
facsimile newsheets, but eventually columns will probably be dis- 
carded and a design better adapted to the new medium will be 
adopted. Advertisements are carried on the facsimile papers but 
they have to be very brief. 

Facsimile newspapers are to-day being published in New York 
and other places in the United States. Colonel McCormick, the 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, is rated one of the arch-conserva- 
tives of the United States, but months ago he was having a specially 
prepared copy of his great paper transmitted every day by Facsimile 
to his country estate at Wheaton in the countryside of Illinois. In 
New York a paper called the Air Press is steadily gaining circula- 
tion and Mr. J. S. Knight, the owner of a chain of newspapers, has 
got the new device in operation in Florida. One of the leading pioneers 
in Facsimile development, Mr. John V. L. Hogan, the founder and 
operator of Radio Station WQXR in New York, predicts that within 
a few years 500,000 Facsimile receivers will be in operation in the 
New York-New England region alone. To accelerate the progress of 
Facsimile he has established a research organisation called “ Broad- 
casters’ Facsimile Analysis,” which is financed by a group of radio 
broadcasters, some of whom have affiliations with important news- 
papers like the New York Times and the Hearst chain. Mr. Hogan 
maintains that Facsimile will help the daily newspapers rather than 
hurt them and that enterprising publishers will soon be employing 
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it as an agency for transmitting any big news which breaks between 
editions, competing thereby with the radio news-bulletins. 

At the moment Facsimile is operating under the handicap that 
the Federal Communications Commission, which exercises a general 
supervision over radio activities in the U.S., refuses to permit “ fax- 
casting,” as it is popularly called, over standard or A.M. stations 
except after voice-casting hours. But F.M. (Frequency Modula- 
tion) stations can broadcast Facsimile 18 hours per day if they so 
desire, and the superierity of the F.M. method is so marked that 
many stations are expected to change over to it in the near future. 
Another disability of Facsimile is that so far its range of trans- 
mission over F.M. channels is limited to about 30 miles, and there- 
fore it is being used exclusively in the urban areas where it is least 
needed and has its benefits denied to dwellers in the country, who 
would get the greatest profit from it because the early delivery of 
newspapers to them is often impossible However, it is anticipated 
that this drawback will be eliminated at no distant date. 

It is therefore quite obvious that Facsimile has come to stay, 
and very few newspaper publishers in North America share the 
view that it will not affect their fortunes. ‘To-day the cost of 
establishing a fresh newspaper in a large city is virtually prohibitive, 
but an F.M. transmitter costs only between $5,000 and $10,000 and 
a Facsimile transmitter about $10,000, and anybody who aspires to 
be a publisher and can command $25,000 capital can embark upon 
the home-facsimile newspaper business. He has no problems about 
delivery and need not worry about newsprint quotas, because the 
reader buys his own paper. So it is little wonder that the terms of 
the brief presented on behalf of the daily newspapers of Canada 
reveal a certain anxiety about the implications of Facsimile. It pro- 
pounds the view that since Facsimile represents an alternative form 
of printing and distributing newspapers, the daily papers should be 
permitted to employ and develop this new method without any more 
restriction and interference from any outside authority than now 
exists—which means with complete freedom. It argues that without 
this assurance not only is their economic future endangered but 
the whole cause of the freedom of the Press is placed in jeopardy. 
For this reason the newspapers support the demand of the private 
broadcasting organisations of Canada that the control over broad- 
casting, which is now vested in the State-owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, should be transferred to an independent body. 
The fundamental flaw in this position is that the broadcasting of 
Facsimile requires a broadcasting frequency and therefore a radio 
station. But the number of frequencies is limited, and so the 
problem arises of the allotment of the available frequencies and 
the basis on which it is to be made. Clearly the public interest 
demands that the State should retain some check upon the operations 
connected with the broadcasting both of sounds and of printed 
matter. 





THE PRESENT 


I HAVE tossed my bonnet over the windmill and sent you roses, 
I have kicked the traces over with peaches spilled 

From a thousand English red-walled, sun-warmed gardens, 
And wrapped them in grass from a field be-daffodilled. 

I have spattered my present with crystallised winter snow, 
And captured a rainbow to make it a ribbon bow. 


I have shaken the seasons together in a gardening basket, 
Jumbling autumn and summer with winter and spring ; 

I have snatched at catches of song from swallow and throstle, 
And fastened them here in a bunch, with words for string. 

I have burnt my boats and my bridges with tawny tongues 
Of bitter-scented autumnal chrysanthemums. 


I have snapped my fingers at limping outworn phrases, 
Thrown lexicographic discretion to the wind. 

I’ve taken the things I want from their stablished places, 
And packed them into a present, colour-crowned. 

And seizing a leaf to scribble my greetings on, 

I gather them up—and cross my Rubicon. 


Rosemary C. COBHAM. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


| AM one of those people who loathe taking part in ceremonies. 

When I ‘see a man inspecting a guard of honour, I raise silent 
thanks to Hermes (tutelary deity of all diplomatists and ex-diploma- 
tists), that I have never attained a station in life which might impose 
upon me so horrible a function. To Fiekd Marshals and other 
military men the task, I suppose, comes quite easily. It is the 
civiliian—the man in grey frock coat and grey top hat—who receives 
all my pity. He advances gingerly towards the guard of honour ; 
the officer commanding springs to a salute; the civilian (whether 
he be a Viceroy or a Governor-General) then raises his top hat 
slightly and shakes the officer by the hand. It is difficult to do 
that sort of thing with grace or ease. And then the band strikes 
up, the civilian falls into step with the commanding officer, and 
slowly side by side or in front of one another they walk down the 
line. What is the civilian to do during that stilted promenade— 
where are his eyes to look? ‘Too minute an attention to the 
members of his guard of honour would savour of insincerity ; 
what does he know or care about ribbons and shoulder-straps? 
Yet if one is supposed to be inspecting a guard of honour, and 
has been billed as such, complete inattention might be rude; and 
my ready sympathy goes out to the civilian walking stiffly in his 
grey frock coat and seeking to hit the golden mean. Even more 
horrible is the task of those who have to walk backwards at court 
functions, or act as pall-bearers at State funerals, or deposit wreaths 
on the tombs of unknown soldiers. The latter ceremony is specially 
trying. To lay a small or handy wreath is to evade obligation and 
to cause offence ; to lay a large and appropriate wreath is an opera- 
tion which only a trained ballet dancer can execute with grace. 
And thereafter comes the rigid embarrassment of a two minutes’ 
silence. 

* * * 7 

So intense is my dislike of officiating at ceremonies that I seek 
by every means in my power to avoid the comparatively simple 
ceremony of giving away prizes at schools. A deft or nimble man 
can perform this function with simple elegance ; he gives the book 
into the left hand of the triumphant boy, he says a few short but 
well chosen words of congratulation, and then with his right hand 
he grasps the right hand of the triumphant boy. That is how the 
operation ought to proceed. Yet when I perform this operation 
I become confused, not merely between the right hand and the left, 
but between the respective positions of donor and recipient. After 
the twenty-fifth boy has mounted the platform I find myself giving 
with the right hand and shaking with the left, which fills the recipient 


with overt and pardonable confusion. And instead of saying, as I 


‘It gives me much pleasure to present to you the Fifth 


I find myself, as the bewildered after- 


ought to say, * 
Form prize for Divinity”: 
noon wears onwards, saying “ Thank you very much indeed.” Shame 
at my own incompetence rises hot within me ; I look down from 
the platform upon the proud faces of mothers, upon the firm faces 
of fathers, upon the expectant faces of sons; and I know that as 
they look up at me they see an elderly zany fumbling and mumbling 
like a bumble bee against a window. Yes, I rejoice that the paths 
of my life have so seldom led my footsteps into the grim avenues of 
ceremonial. Yet although, as I have said, I loathe having t 


ee 
' 


form at ceremonies, there are few things that I enjoy more than 





watching, from a safe distance, the performance of others 
resultant pity and terror cleanse my soul. 
* * * * 

While therefore I like watching any sort of ceremony, it is French 
ceremonies that I enjoy watching most. On the one hand they 
are always the same: the band plays the same old military tunes 
over and over again, the master of the cerernonies loses his temper 


with the assistant master of ceremonies, everybody sits in every- 
body else’s chair, the girl who has been dolled up to represent 
Alsace is mislaid and then hurriedly pushed forward, and the 
officiating Minister or General is forty minutes late. On th 
hand thev are always different ; the individual genius of the Frenc 


“ 
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} 
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their intellectual disregard of the disciplines of time or order, intro. 
duce into French ceremonies a delightful element of the unexpected, 
Although something always goes wrong, it is never the same thing 
that goes wrong. And the running commentary which a French crowd 
makes up on the absurdities or the clumsiness of the main Partici- 
pants remind one that the words “ Liberty, Fraternity and Equality” 
are not a mere historic formula. It was thus with pleased expecta- 
tion that I attended last week the ceremony of the unveiling upon 
the wall of No. 4 Carlton Gardens of a tablet commemorating 
General de Gaulle’s wireless message of June 18th, 1940. The 
end of the street had been railed off, the wall of No. 4 had been 
draped with huge tricolor flags, at the foot of the small platform was 
a solitary palm tree in a tub, upon which a careless photographer 
had deposited a brown trilby hat, and opposite was a slight awning 
under which chairs had been arranged as upon the terrace of a 
Parisian café. The band played to us the Sambre et Meuse and 
the March of Lorraine ; the latter tune, while we were waiting for 
the Minister, was played three times. The rain dribbled on the 
hats of the spectators, on the standards of the legionaries, on the 
palm tree, and on the huge ribbons of the girl who impersonated 
Alsace. And finally Monsieur Jacquinot, the Minister of Marine, 
arrived from Le Bourget. Rapidly he shook hands with Mr. Eden, 
with Mr. Amery, with Mr. Alexander, with Mr. Bellinger and with 
the attendant admirals and generals. Rapidly he mounted the ros- 
trum and made a short deft speech ; and then he tugged at a cord 
and the flags fell apart disclosing the tablet with its lettered words. 
The band played the Marseillaise and God Save the King. We all 
stood to attention in the rain. 
* * * . 

My mind flew back to that night in June, 1940, when in the 
corridor of Broadcasting House I had first set eyes on General de 
Gaulle. Accompanied by an officer and two officials of the B.B.C. 
he was hurrying towards a studio on the third floor. “It is I,” he 
was to say, “ General de Gaulle, speaking to you from London... 
France has lost a battle, but she has not lost the war.” As I stood 
there last week, while the rain splashed upon the stone on which 
those great words had been engraved, I recalled how presumptuous, 
how reckless and how magnificent they had seemed to me at the 
time. I recalled how, in the dark weeks that followed, the tricolor 
had fluttered high above Carlton Gardens, as the symbol of a 
resistance and a liberation which was then a dream and thereafter 
became a reality. And I reflected on the faith, the pertinacity, the 
rigid integrity of this obstinate man who during those lonely months 
bore upon his shoulders the dignity, the independence and the 
honour of France. In the years that followed, those of us who had 
to cope with General de Gaulle would often regret his obduracy, 
his touchy stiffness, his constant refusal to take the easier path. 
But was he wrong to be so difficult? He was determined that 
whatever happened he would not slip into*the position of a junior 
French General living upon the subsidies of the British Treasury ; 
he was determined to become the personification of French inde- 
pendence ; he was determined that when the great day came he 
would not return to France as a mere camp-follower in the baggage- 
train of the Allies. His self-assertion, inconvenient and provoking 
though it then was, fills me to-day with admiration. 

* * * * 

As I thought of General de Gaulle, the amusement which I 
usually derive from ceremonies was replaced by anxious awe. To 
few men has been accorded so personal or so superb a triumph: in 
few men has the fire of patriotism blazed with so mtense or pure 
a flame. Yet the quality of his faith, of his spiritual obduracy, 
still renders him incapable of compromise ; and may drive him 10 
behave unconstitutionally merely because he dislikes a particular 
constitution. In his character he reflects and enhances the greatest 
virtues of the greatest number of his countrymen ; but inflexibility 
of intellect can render inapplicable, or even dangerous, the noblest 
purity of soul. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“He Who Gets Slapped.” By Leonid Andreyev. (Duchess.) 


Tue programme of this production of Andreyev’s study in degrada- 
tion offers the audience a long interpretative uote. The piece, we are 
told, can either be taken at its face value (“one more melodrama 
about the painted smile and the breaking heart”) or searched for a 
meaning “over and above the literal meaning.” You may think that 
a production which needs to be interpreted in print has some inherent 
weakness, and in this case you would be right. However the author 
intended his play to be acted, he presumably had in his head some 
central and coherent idea, whereas Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, who is 
responsible for the staging of this new English version, seems to 
have had several ideas and all of them disparate. Nor is it clear 
how far he let his actors into his secrets; their symbolic gestures 
and hysterical movements seem as overcharged with meaning 4s 
the stage is overloaded with effects. Each time the curtain goes up 
on the circus tent (which is authentic down to the stench of old 
canvas, old ropes and old metting which drifts out in a clowd across 
the stalls) w2 see a new ladder or couch or stool or acrobat’s-net on 
which sooner or later some or all of the actors perform. Through 
these varied encumbrances the cast moves with a remarkable but 
bewildering agility (one of them on roller-skates), gesticulating, 
dancing, playing tricks, laughing, mocking, mewing, stripping er 
dressing, combing their hair or making up their faces before tawdry, 
cracked mirrors, blowing up balloons and fitting wigs. 

Into this disintegrated green-room world steps Mr. Helpmann 

as the embittered, fastidious philosopher, dead set on self-degradation, 
determined to become the clown who is slapped. Mr. Helpmann 
acts with great calmness and purpose, and seems to know, he, what 
he is doing ; though at the end the general tendency to over-emphasis 
catches him also, and he peers through a high balcony like a demented 
gargoyle. Miss Audrey Fildes, as the “ daughter ” of Count Mancini, 
gives a very serviceable verformance, convincing one of the simplicity, 
good nature and imsouciance of a circus girl. Mr. Ernest Milton, as 
the Count, is as suave and as ridiculous as such a Russian comic 
character should be. But, production and setting apart, the question 
remains—is this, in fact, a very good play? The last production 
in which Mr. Helpmann appeared at the Duchess, The White Devil, 
amazed by its modernity ; but where Webster seemed profound and 
sympathetic, Andreyev appears as suddenly, perilously, out-of-date. 
This is not just the illusion of the period production (1920 savs the 
programme). The whole atmosphere of the play, its premiss that 
simple physical beings are happy while those who think are miserable 
and neurotic ; hints such as that Zinaida is in love with her lions, 
or that Mancini’s amours are the product of an aged convention 
and not of real desire ; all this seems unreal, precious, clever with 
the brittle cleverness of twenty-five or thirty years ago. Perhaps such 
a highly intricate production is efter all, well suited to an incurably 
artificial play? LEwIs LADBROKE. 
‘Noose.”” By Richard Llewellyn. (Saville.) 
Mr. RIcHARD, LLEWELLYN’S play is in eleven scenes divided by a 
shorter interval than usual into two acts. The pauses between the 
scenes are mostly given over to telephone conversations which take 
place in illuminated kiosks on either side of the darkened stage. So 
it may be said that in this production there is always something 
happening ; but that something is not always what the author, pro- 
ducer or players intend. The best of curtains will occasionally 
stick ; in the best of productions there will occasionally be some 
accidental noise at that very moment whose drama is erected upon 
silence—but in a properly disciplined show two such accidents will 
hardly occur during the one performance. Both happened last 
Monday evening. 

The play in any case started off on the wrong foot. Before the 
curtain rose, a loud-speaker announced the play and thrust a couplet 
by Pope at us: 

“In vain may heroes fight and patriots save, 
If secret gold creeps on from knave to knave.” 
The words were not all distinguishable among the flurry of Jate- 
comers, but enough of Pope’s rather obvious idea got through to 
give the impression that Mr. Liewellyn was not only going to wring 
the emotions but also improve society. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The emotions are scarcely involved ; and—amazingly 





—though the stage was nearly always full of gangsters in all their 
variety, one was hardly aware that a social problem existed at all. 
Noose is just an amusing story with enough action to keep it going, 
and produced at a pace which covers up flatnesses of dialogue. The 
Sugiani gang is the blackest gang in Soho. Linda Medbury, 
journalist, played by Patricia Hilliard, writes a few articles exposing 
the gang. This lands her in a number of tight spots. Michael 
Hordern, as Captain Hoyle, comes to her rescue with a gang of very 
rough but very genuine guys. There is some fast work with 
telephones, knives, fists, knees, knuckle-dusters and revolvers. But 
in spite of a couple of deaths, a stabbing and some man-handling, 
the play remains light entertainment, and that is how the audience 
takes it. Charles Goldner’s Sugiani had something of the loathsome 
fascination of a reptile—to the 'ast defiant spit; and the play was 
most interesting when we were watching the interplay between 
Sugiani and his henchman “ Bar ” Gorman, played by Nigel Patrick. 
This actor put into his part a wit that the author had not given it. 
Between them these two carried the play. The cast in general 
did not appear to believe in it all, and they can hardly be blamed 
for that. HUNTER DIACK. 

** Love’s Labour’s Lost.” By William Shakespeare. (O.U.D.S.) 

Tuts production is the happiest of omens that in changed conditions 
O.U.D.S. redivivus will live up to its past. In a long memory of 
summer plays it is hard to recall one which has given more pleasure 
—with its even level of work, good diction and verse clearly spoken, 
well-devised movement and grouping which seldom become untidy, 
harmonious dresses, the right lighting and a feeling of sure team- 
work throughout. The society’s achievement more than justifies 
its new policy of relying on itself without calling in professional help, 
and the undergraduate producer, Mr. Anthony Besch, and his team 
of actors and actresses are to be congratulated. The ladies of France 
and the lords of Navarre are well matched in looks and gifts. Mr. 
John Hale has familiar royal robes to carry, and they hang well on 
his Navarre. If Mr. Michael Godley’s youthful Berowne is not quite 
the would-be cynic Shakespeare painted, he goes well with Miss 
Spranger’s lively but kindly Rosaline. It is sheer pleasure to listen 
to his delivery of the great “ Have at you, then, affection’s men-at- 
arms ”"—the ‘detached tirade which matures into the dramatic 
soliliquy in Shakespeare’s later art. Boyet is played with just the 
right affectation by Mr. Peter Symcox, with pose and carriage unusual 
in an undergraduate actor. Of the comic characters Mr. Ken Tynan’s 
Holofernes is outstanding—a masterly imaginative picture of pedantic 
senility complete from voice to shambling spindle shanks, and played 
with an authority which holds the reading firm from start to finish. 
Mr. Bertram Parnaby is a natural comedian in a less accomplished 
style ; the fun is there and with less nature and a little more art he 
could graduate from this bouncing Costard to the richer humours 
of Bully Bottom. 

When Shakespeare wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost he was much of an 
age with these young actors. ‘n their hands the artificialities of the 
play soften and wit that has dated passes lightly by, while the poetry 
and inherent vitality come straight across. JOHN BryYSON. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Loves ot Joanna Godden,” 
stretch.”” (Odeon.) 
Tue film world seems recently to have become strongly infected 
with the virus of love for our four-footed friends, and having during 
these past weeks spent many hours in the company of deer and 
horses, I find that this week again I have been struggling to trace 
the course of human affairs through a maze of animals. This time 
it was sheep and horses. I do not know whether this mass urge 
to get back to nature is accidental or designed, but there is certainly 
a lot of fresh air about these days, and I am beginning to feel a 
nostalgia for the smoke-filled reporters’ room, the white satin sofa 
and the café chantant. However, that is neither here nor there. 
Taking the week’s zooiogical films in the order of their merit, let 
me start with sheep and The Loves of foanna Godden. This film 
has much that is admirable. H. E. Bates has most sensitively tran- 
scribed Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel; a sweet subtle score has been 
composed by Vaughan Williams, and Romney Marshes, perfectly 
photographed, lie bare and mysterious before our eyes, filled with 
dear English sounds, and, of course, sheep. Miss Googie Withers 
as a woman in the young century who is determined against all 
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opposition to be a sheep-farmer and to make her farm both experi- 
mental and paying is first-rate in a difficult part. It is a terribly 
unsympathetic part. In order to make her female voice heard in a 
world of opinionated males, she has to shout, she has to quarrel, she 
has to slang. I have no doubt that this is what women did do at 
the start of their emancipation, and perhaps some of them do so 
still ; but as Joanna soon discovered, it does not make for happiness, 
and I like to think that the feminist of today wins her way with 
more serpentine stealth, with iron hands in smooth kid gloves, and 
with soft honeyed words concealing all her undesirable intenticns. 
As the farmer suitor who is rejected in favour of the sheep, Mr. 
John McCallum fills his place broadly enough, but he also is called 
upon to be consistently abusive. So is Miss Jean Kent as Joanna’s 
sister and Mr. Chips Rafferty as a shepherd. They are all as cross 
as two sticks. In fact, what this picture lacks completely is tender- 
ness. It has nearly all the other ingredients that go to the making 
of a good film—love, hate, jealousy, tragedy, gaiety, work, land- 
scapes, seascapes, sum, moon, wind and a cuckoo—yet since it has 
no tenderness we can only look and listen, uncaringly, objectively ; 
we cannot feel or sympathise or carry away with us into Regent Street 
any sensation whatsoever of warmth or pity. Perhaps farmers are 
never tender. I dare say not 


* * 7 7. 


And now for the horses. The Homestretch is a blaze of colour, 
and bursting with noise and confusion. It is invigoreting, gay and 
really pretty dreadful. It concerns the racing and amorous activities 
of Mr. Cornel Wilde and Miss Maureen O’Hara, and we are whirled 
with them from one race meeting to another, from the Kentucky 
Derby to “The Ascott,” from Buenos Aires to goodness knows 
where to witness the faster-than-tiume efforts of their rival thorough- 
breds. It is a pity our hero is such a cad, so horribly charming, 
so awfully lovable, and such an out-and-out bounder. Twice does 
he steal Miss O'Hara from her fiancé without, to judge from his 
gleaming smiles, feeling the smallest twinge of conscience, and then 
kicks her around like a football. Miss O'Hara, whose red hair and 
blue eyes nearly burn up the screen, has the spirit to resent such 
cavalier behaviour, although she does not behave too well herself, 
eloping on a cattle-boat without remorse or luggage; but after a 
series of emotional and equine ups and downs she finds she cannot 
live without her playboy. Having left him for good, she returns to 
his arms, jumping the herbaceous border of his old Kentucky home 
in the company of two borzois to reach them. 

I was prepared to laugh at the English scenes in this film. and 
had my mouth curved ready for the Ascott, but I was baulked of 
my pleasure. Both Ascot and, less unnaturally, the Coronation 
Procession passed off splendidly. It was nice to see Mr. James 
Gleason again, too, that kind, friendly face and that refreshing silence, 
like an oasis of homespun in a desert of mink. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

Orfeo at Glyndebourne was a wonderful vindication of the power 
of music. Very little happens, and the problem is to know how best 
to keep the spectacle alive without distracting from the music. 
There is probably one person who has read the Paradiso of the 
Divine Comedy to every ten who have read, perhaps more than once, 
the Purgatorio and the Inferno, and the scenes in Elysium are very 
much more difficult to manage than Hades for the same reason. 
Fritz Stiedry emphasised to the full, occasionally almost too much 
for the size of the theatre, the dramatic elements in Gluck’s music, 
and there was no failure to maintain the interest of the ear. 

Kathleen Ferrier’s strange but beautiful voice and her almost 
manly presence made her a nearly ideal Orpheus, something nearer 
a disembodied spirit than a human being in all but the scene with 
Euridice in the Labyrinth. Ann Ayars on the other hand was a 
wonderfully human Euridice, with all the warmth and emotional 
quality in her very beautiful voice necessary to balance the dark and 
abstract quality of Kathleen Ferrier’s. Zoe Vlachopoulos’s Amor 
was Cupid, a pert putto who obviously enjoyed the situation, the 
most eighteenth-century of all the three figures. Joseph Carl's 
scenery was a little mixed in inspiration—Rubens for Hades (though 
the damned were the product of wartime feeding, not of Rubens’s 
nourishing diet) and Puvis de Chavannes for Elysium. The scene by 
Eurydice’s tomb was only spoiled by some fussy stylised trees of 
the same variety as that which adorns the apse of the Wigmore Hall ; 
and the last scene was a pleasant reconstruction of Greece as seen by 
the eighteenth century. The choreography was the weakest part of 
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the production, though how to keep the bodies of the blessed jn 
Elysium engaged is a very difficult problem: their music—the most 
beautiful in the whole work—might almost have excused them 
further activity. Over-production was a tendency of the whole 
performance. Stylisation was essential, but it sometimes came near 
to preciosity. 

* * * * 


The English Opera Group’s Albert Herring was a very well played 
burlesque. Margaret Ritchie sang particularly well as the school- 
mistress, Frederick Sharp was an excellent butcher-boy and Joan 
Cross obviously fulfilled the composer’s intentions as Lady Billows, 
Peter Pears was not happily cast in a comic réle, but his understand- 
ing of the music was faultless, The characters are largely con- 
ventional skits on figures of village Jife, and their antics caused titters 
rather than laughter. Comedy demands humanity in the librettist 
and the composer, and it is not enough to create flat, cardboard 
figures of fun and then proceed to laugh at them. The musical 
interest was thin, except in occasional moments of apparently intense 
seriousness which seemed out of place—Nancy Evans’s Mahler-like 
song and the concerted lament in Act 3. An expense of spirit in a 
waste of brittle giggling—I could not see much more in Albert 
Herring than that. MakTIN Cooper. 


ART 

Wer are moving today from a period of classicism in painting into a 
period of romanticism. This marked reaction to the post-Cézanne 
search for formal values will catch many on the wrong foot when 
they come to study the great French eclectics of the seventeenth 
century. I confess myself more at home with Claude than with 
Poussin, splendid works by both of whom dominate the loan exhibi- 
tion at Messrs. Wildenstein in aid of the Merchant Navy Comforts 
Service. (The entrance is 2s. 6d., the catalogue—carefully annotated 
by Denys Sutton and Anthony Blunt—is 1s. 6d., and those who have 
to earn their living will be glad to know that the exhibition is open 
on Saturday afternoons.) It is the sort of show to delight the 
connoisseurs and art-historians, for there are endless games to be 
played here in detection and revaluation. The Earl of Plymouth’s 
Body of Phocion carried out of Athens, for example, a complex 
Poussin, marred perhaps by the peculiarly uncomfortable tree on 
the right, but containing, as in the little central group of figures, 
some delightful passages, poses many problems in connection with its 
twin in the Louvre. The precise point where Poussin’s influence 
mects the individuality of his pupils and disciples may be argued in 
front of the Italian Landscape by his brother-in-law, Gaspard Poussin 
—an admirable example of the heroic type of classical landscape com- 
position which was to have such an effect upon the English painters 
of the eighteenth and very early nineteenth centuries—and before the 
very fine idealised landscape of Francisque Millet, suffused with a 
soft and dusty bloom. Poussin’s self-conscious and intellectually 
reasoned compositions of statuesque figures ranged parallel to the 
footlights and the spectator, with all their echoes of Corneille and 
the atmosphere of the century, are but the crowning summit of a 
generation that turned, almost w:thout exception, to Rome. Almost 
the only painters to work against the tide were the brothers Le Nain, 
of whom Antoine and Mathieu are here represented by excelleft 
pictures ; grey and sombre beside the carefully considered reds and 
blues of Poussin (which so frequently “jump” from their surround- 
ings) but informed by life and not art. As indeed are some of the 
other works—Bourdon’s tittle self-portrait sketch, for instance, and 
Philippe de Champaigne’s Abbé de Saint Cyran—though of less 
imporiance. The Claudes, too, return us to nature, to the poetry 
of atmosphere and twilight. Some of them are difficult to discern 
beneath the pea-soup of the yeais ; but the elegiac and moving beauty 
of his Enchanted Castle is profound and superb. 


* * . * 


Just how lovely the delicate detail of Claude’s trees and distant 
horizons is beneath the blackening varnish may be seen at the National 
Gallery, where some of the Dulwich College pictures, returned from 
their war-time fastnesses in Wales, are on view pending the rebuild- 
ing and restoration of their own home south of the river. It is good 
to see these masterpieces again. Among my favourites are the 
captivating early Gainsborough of a Lady and Gentleman, the 
portrait of Philip IV of Spain, whether by Velasquez or not, the 
Canaletto, the bold head attributed to Piero di Cosimo, a Ruysdael— 
but it becomes invidious to pick and choose. Even the Poussin— 
Rinaldo and Armida—-is especially good. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 
GOOD NEIGHBOURS | 


Sir,—I have received a subscription to The Spectator (air edition) which 
I am enjoying and sharing. I have asked various English friends if I 
am indebted to them for this pleasure, but still the identity of my bene- 
factor is a mystery. I wonder if you could enlighten me. I feel that 
is most important for The Spectator to reach as many American readers 
as possible for the same reason as I send The Atlantic Monthly to Eng- 
land. Although our papers print far more news of England and the 
Empire than your papers print of American news, still there is grave 
need for a wider understanding of that news and a more careful editing 
of the Press exchanges. There should be a censor of headlines and a wise 
examiner of emphasis, for it is not so much on the material of the copy 
as on the accent placed on certain parts of it that our vital mutual 
understanding depends. There is a perverse and mischievous instinct 
in all newspaper writers which drives them to select the startling, the 
controversial and the easily misunderstood matter for headline emphasis. 
I have on my desk The Spectator for March 7th. There is a head- 
line: America Appraises Britain. It is not a headline to excite pleasure 
or good feeling in any British reader. It smacks of patronage. Many 
readers do not read beyond headlines. The opening sentence is: “ Some- 





. what warily the American mind is opening itself a little more to the stark 


eality of Britain’s crisis.” America did open her mind to Britain’s 
plight during the coal shortage and the unendurable winter, but it was not 
to estimate its effect upon free enterprise versus a planned economy. 
Her mind and heart were opened in an agony of compassion and an 
impulse to help. Help was sent in the form of millions of individual 
food packages. Every morning Americans in warm houses listened 
eagerly to the radio to learn if your storms had ceased. The radio 
announcer related your weather news, not in the voices of analysts but 
in the language and tone of sympathy. 

The average American had not the mental capacity, the interest nor the 
impulse to read into your cold houses a lesson in national economy. 
Americans who have no connection whatever with individual British 
people were cast down by the knowledge of your discomfort and privation 
Two women who do cleaning by the day (you would call them char- 
women), who are seriously affected by our rising cost of living, combined 
to send two boxes of food to English friends of mine, who are in opulent 
circumstances. These were the only English names they knew, but they 
could not feel happy without sending over their bit, although the cost 
of the parcels was out of all proportion to their own food budget. Who 
can say that they are typical? The instance is true, and that is as far 
as One can go. That the instance is multiplied is proved by the figures 
published by Marshall Ellis, one of the many firms who make a business 
of shipping private food parcels abroad. They have just sent their four- 
millionth package. 

[ hope you will consent to print parts of this letter. It does not speak 
for America. No one is qualified to speak for so vast a continent. It 
speaks for and from a tiny village where the people are kind and deeply 
concerned with the troubles of other people. It is a village of good 
neighbours.—Sincerely yours, MILDRED WASSON. 

Bray House, Kittery Point, Maine. 

{[t should be made clear that the heading of the article in question was 
written in The Spectator office, by an Englishman who had no idea of its 
exciting displeasure in any British reader.—Eb., Spectator.] 


TRENDS IN DESIGN 


Sir,—In your issue of June 13th you review a book on English Popular 
and Traditional Art. I venture to suggest that your reviewer in classing 
the popular art of the last century as “quaint rather than anything 
else” takes a superficial though all too common view of the subject. 
Genuine popular art in this country has for long been a survival amongst 
the backwaters of life, but a survival from the time when all art was 
popular, even those treasures to be seen in our cathedrals and museums 
If it often became degenerate and coarse, it was chiefly because the 
increasing difference of wealth and culture as between classes exaggerated 
the divorce between what was known as the polite and vulgar arts. The 
result of this divorce has been wholly deplorable ; for instance, the utter 
vulgarity of our current architecture and the shocking bad taste of our 
manufacturers, to be seen at any trade fair or in any shop. If our 
Civilisation is to regain any standards in this respect, it can only be 
through a renaissance of the popular arts, which cannot, of course, be 
based any longer on the handicraft tradition, but on industrial processes 
I think one can just begin to see certain encouraging signs of such a 
renaissance in popular book-production, in the work of one or two pottery 
firms, in films and so on. In this I 2m encouraged not so much by the 
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THE EDITOR 


volume of the output, which is still very small in relation to the whole, 
but by the attitude of the artists themselves. Many of the younger 
generation are obviously forsaking the old academic standards and forging 
4 genuine popular and national tradition of design.—Yours sincerely, 

29 Percy Street, W.1. NOEL CARRINGTON. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


Sir,—This correspondence on the Church in France seems to me to have 
served a very useful purpose. It has demonstrated that the French Church 
is filled with vitality and alertness. One correspondent after another has 
pointed to this piece of work and that, to this examination and that of 
the problems set by a pagan proletariat, which the Church in France 
has set in motion. As the author of the original article which started it 
all and as a priest of the Anglican Church, I should like to say how 
heartening the correspondence has been, and to pay some public tribute 
to what it has disclosed. The one thing of importance remaining to be 
said, and which neither the article nor the letters have yet said, is that 
nearly all this experimental work of pen and life came out of the time 
of the German occupation. The original report, La France Pays De 
Mission?, was published in 1943. The corresponding report on the 
religious situation in the French countryside I have not yet succeeded 
in getting, but I am told it is just as penetrating as its partner. There 
is a third report in the same series, The Parish as a Missionary Community, 
by the Abbé Michonneau, which I am at present reading (rather 
laboriously because its French is difficult). This was published in the 
2utumn of 1945, and was therefore written during the occupation. Taken 
together, these three reports constitute the most thorough examination 
of the evangelistic problem in the twentieth century which is known to 
me ; and it is as exhilarating as it is astonishing to realise that all were 
born and written during the moment of France’; greatest agony. Truly 
a Church which is loyal io its Master can serve Him and His people in 
any kind of circumstance, however dark. It may be worth adding that 
at long last I have managed to discover the address of the French pub- 
lishers. It is: Les Editions du Cerf, 29, Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, 
Paris 7 E.—Yours faithfully, Rocer Lioyop. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


UNDER-PRODUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Sir,—The Government has announced that it will intensify the pro- 
duction campaign by more factory talks and other propaganda. It is 
to be hoped that attention will be paid to one of the chief factors 
deterring workers to-day from greater output—the fear of unemploy- 
ment. Talks that missioners of the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
have had with trade union officials in many parts of the country indicate 
that a large percentage of older workers, with memories of unemploy- 
ment in the "thirties, still believe that any great increase in produc- 
tion now will only hasten the return of the industrial saturation point 
and consequent unemployment. The Government could do much to 
dispel these fears by making workers realise the needs of many of our 
industries. In the housing industry, for example, long-term require- 
ments are estimated at between three and five million houses, and 
almost every industry catering for the home-owner can be certain of 


a steady demand for many years ahead. The motor-car trade needs 
three years to catch up with current orders. Agriculture and the mines 
can absorb additional workers indefinitely. These are facts which 


should be driven home to workers by graphs, by films, by booklets, by 
talks and by every means of propaganda. For, provided we produce 
and export enough goods to obtain raw material imports, we have it 
within our power to ensure full employment for as far ahead as we can 
see.—Yours faithfully, P. T. R. Kirk, 
General Directos. 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, 1 Broadway, S.W.1. 


BANKSIDE 


Sir,—It is recognised that in a democracy the majority shall decide, yet 
in the instance of the Bankside power station the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning is flouting the recommendations of the City of London, 
the London County Council, members of all parties in both Houses of 
Parliament, the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and many other responsible bodies and individual authorities, 
together with the majority of the Press. Is it mot without precedent for 
1 Minister to assume, with no supporting authorities, dictatorial power 
in the face of universal opposition? All respect a strong man, 
but when a stubborn man makes a wrong decision and refuses to rectify 
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it, thereby introducing « totally incongruous element into London’s pro- 
posed new cultural centre and risking over the years grave injury to some 
of our exceedingly precious architectural heirlooms (the Minister has 
not cited a single large power plant using low-grade oil that does not 
give off noxious fumes), all lovers of Britain must feel it is time to ask 
why no power exists in Parliamentary machinery to curb. such autocratic 
action. Is the only possible relief to be gained by starting a nation-wide 
petition to the Prime Minister?—I am, Sir, yours, &c 

§ Carlton Gardens, S.W.1 ALFRED C 


FAITH AND MUSIC 


Sir.—I am greatly obliged to Mr. Martin Cooper for his courteous letter, 


BossoM. 


ind if, as Civil Servant once wrote to me, “I have contrived to mis- 
understand him,” I am sorry, though I do not think it is all my fault. 


Even now, while admitting that Protestantism and agnosticism are not 
identical, he says, “On many fundamental points of the Christian faith 
the average educated Protestant is in fact an agnostic.” I am afraid we 


are not using the words in the same sense or for the same things 
ke to comment on his use of the dictionary. If he had let 
- , 


his eye stray to “ protest,” and had noted the derivation, and if, in addi- 


tion, he had remembered how the word is used by Shakespeare and others, 
1¢ would have seen that Protestant is one who does make a solemn 
fhrmatior The word, so far as its use in religious matters is concerned, 


comes from the Declaration at the Diet of Spires, and this is what is 








said in that Declaration: “If you do not yield to our request, we protest 
by these presents, before God, our only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer 
nd Saviour, who will one day be our judge, as well as before all men 
and all creature that we, for us and for our people, neither consent nor 
adhere in any manner to the proposed decree, in anything that is contrary 
o Ged, to His holy Word, to our right, conscience, to the salvatior 
of our soul nd to the last decree of Spires.” It has been said 
quite t here h never been anything more positive, and at the 

ne LP mor 4 than the position of the Protestants at Spires.” 

I st object to tu mplication in Mr. Martin Cooper's lette hat 
while Pre tant f gnostics, Catholics know, and through Newman 
can g.ve detailed account of the soul’s state after death.” If Mr 
Martin Coopet correct in th tatement, I am surprised, as Gerontius 
I A mec oO me 1 t 


table Cooks tour of dying, with the ending, 
And carefully I'll dip thee in the lake” suggesting the manufacture 

of fer t Bryant and May's match works.—Yours, &« 

J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


Si While thank:ng the Dean of Wells for his comments, I would 
point out that there no official record of any consecration of Matthew 
Parke Archbishoy All the recognised books of reference state categor1 
‘ not one of the four bishops who are alleged to have consecrated 
Park Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and Hodgkin was himself 
‘ d I} whether or not Parker was formally consecrated 1s 
n fac In any event, the Ordinal was quietly removed from 
e Prayer Bo« n 1604 and it e prohibited under penalties, on the 
groun t the line of Cathol bishops had died out, it was improper 
nd ‘ n it. It quite true that in theory the expressions 
Cath n and Papal Catholicism need not be interchangeable, but the 
ore r of th xteenth century have in fact made them so in 
Great Br I In mentioning an unauthorised Prayer Book, I, of course, 
n or rat | not received the nection of Parliament. It is difficult 
i¢ } tana \ I or the ] I wno W h to do sO and wh« he ve 
‘ the t oO pern on do not use the 1928 Prayer Book, for, 
é ‘ ‘ n © prevent them from doing s An 
or t granted i pect of breach of the Common 

Law t { I ppiy to] OOF vhich are statutor 


" P G. W. R. TT 


SCHOOL IMPOSITIONS 


< I < hall Io ex oO! 
o bri bout much-needed reform if it 
‘ of pm oO! Lines not ¢ 
! ! ( I ¢ mal of the 
P f of " ‘ I e« e no the ht 
or ¢ e | ¢ | he nt en and ( e 
‘ e no reforn é le nd the 






the : ment Abol shine lines might call for some substitute nd | 


would ot that few impositions are better than the memorisator 
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of fine passages of literature. The exercise itself is beneficial; fine 
thoughts finely expressed can stir the jmagination even as a punishment, 
and for youngsters anyhow the passage chosen should be interesting, 
attractive and rhythmical. Hearing the repetition brings the two parties 
to the punishment together after an interval under different conditions, 
and such a meeting may lead to a wholesome reconsideration of the 
circumstances and be the start of mutual respect and even friendship, 
This is the true function of a successful punishment, and forty years 
have not dimmed the unexpected pleasure and friendship I received when 
I repeated my last imposition, Can such a result ever come from writing 
lines?—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leax. 
Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING OVERSEAS 


Sir.—I am sorry that I should have left your correspondent in Ceylon 
under the impression that B.B.¢ 
part of the world are so timed as to reach their target during the normal 





programmes specially directed to his 
hours of well-earned sleep. In my letter which you very courteously 
published in your issue dated May 2nd I thought I had fairly cl 
conveyed that listeners in India and Ceylon could hear the particular 
programme in question at 8.35 p.m. by their local time. I and my 
colleagues who are employed in trying to meet the listening requ 
of those who reside in those countries have also lived and worked there 


ourselves, and 








ments 


we are conscious of the advantages of adjusting our watches 
when travelling from west to east or in the reverse direction. I am ask- 
ing the B.B.C. ofhce in New Delhi to send your correspondent the full 
schedule of those B.B.C. broadcasts which are available to him at a 
locally) convenient time of day.—Yours faithfully, 
DONALD STEPHENSON, 
Director of Eastern Services 
British Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcasting House, W. 1. 


STAGGERING SHOPPING 


broadcast discussion in the series Britain’s Crisis, two 





SIR In a 
housewives and two representatives of the retail trade voiced their difficul- 
ties, under the guidance of Sir George Schuster, in order to obtain a better 


understanding of each other's problems One of the main difficulties 


expressed by the retailers) is that as so many women do their shopping 


on Saturdays the smooth running of 


business is apt to be serious 


affected and extra staff must be engaged to cope with this week-end rush 


of customers. The housewife is equally inconvenienced, for, after waiting 
long time to be served, she is faced with a tired assistant who cannot 


give her the attention she needs Though various methods were 
suggested, such as longer hours of opening, which might induce women 
to shop earlier in the week, it was generally agreed that these were not 
likely to be of any_use because wages were paid on Fridays, This aspect 
of the problem was considered so important that a plea was put forward 
that any employers or managers who might be listening should consider 
changing the day on which wages were paid 


I wonder if many listeners were puzzled as I was by the fact that 
no one suggested what would appear to be the obvious remedy—for the 


housewife to put aside some of her money until she has saved sufficient 





to cover week's normal shopping expenses in advance. The problem 
of pay-day would not then exist Ihere are, of course, cases of excep- 
tional hardship where saving would not be possible; but surely it wil 
not be suggested that, under modern conditions wage-earner must live 
from hand to mouth, or that a woman must wait for the weekly pay 
packet before she can do her household shoppin Is a habit created 
by the bad old days persisting when there is no longer occasion for it?— 
Yours faithfully, SYLVIA GROVES 

4 Lyttelton Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16 

SUICIDE AND INSANITY 

SIR In your issue of June 13th Janus, in connection - 
dered and deliberate uicide of a member of P ment ) 
A K¢ or nn O say ne Wa Vrong? Nx doe I i 
ns we Ih somewhat airy dismissal of deep pl d 
m quesnion I'he consensus of opinion, pagan and Christian, t e 
he case at owest, h for some « nds of ye denied mar 
bse e right of self-destruction Might I remind Jaz of his d 

© look bot! \ ? If nciac o be justified “the wiser thing” 
by me perso! even if unclouded, judgemet I c similar plea 
be put forward to justif he “ wise elimination of the nsuitable, the 
unwanted, the intractable in the Belsens and Dachaus of the not too 
distant future?—Yours faithfully F. Harvey 


St. Columba’s High Schos 


Crreenock 





SIR Would not any sensitive reader of the Gospels, of whatever creed. 


vonder what would be Christ's own comment upon the letter of Violet 
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Hammersley, and upon the curiously named “ Christian ” code of morality 
to which she refers?—Your faithfully, FRANCES BELLERBY. 
Upton Cross, Cornwall. 


THE BIBLE: A NEW TRANSLATION 


Sir—Mr. Moore’s letter in your issue of June 20th is timely. It is 
interesting to note that the Church of Scotland at the recent General 
Assembly expressed the need for a new translation of the Bible. 
But does this go far enough? Can any translation really convey the exact 
every word in the works of writers in a very different age, 
their contemporaries? Many words and phrases have simply 
equivalent at all in English, and an extensive note is necessary if the 
sentence is to have any real meaning. It would seem that there is need 
for a good textual commentary, issued with the authority of the Church 
ng the most recent scholarship, but not too bulky or expensive 
ge reader.—Yours faithfully, R. L. HUNTER. 
Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
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THE BEST IN EDUCATION 


Sirn—May I, the headmaster of an old-established grammar school now 
maintained by a county education authority, add a word in support of 
Principal Murray’s letter in a recent Spectator? Next September I shall 
dmit two forms in which 90 per cent. of the boys come from t 
schools. If the results of the entrance examination are an) 








go by nd I am instructed to abide by them—then the level of att 
€ English and thmetic falis far short of that indicated by 
telligence test in every case. This state of affairs has existed long enc 





the consequences to be demonstrable. My staff are forced to 
first vear of a five-year School Certificate course doing the ele 
ork wi ve have the right to think should ! 
the bovs reach us. At the ] 


e than two 








e been completed before 
re indeed for a boy 
years in the VIth form, barely time to cover the 


bus. These who go on to the universities soon 





top of the school it is rz 





realise n to remedy their early shortcomings we have 
been forced to cut to a minimum the time devoted to anything but. 
pecialist training. I need scarcely say that I do not blame this sad state 
ffairs on the teachers in primary schools, but on conditions which they 
es abhor. Even so, I beg leave to sign myself merely,— 


HEADMASTER. 


THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY 


Sm.—In his Marginal Comment for June 20th, Mr. Harold Nicolson 






} } rr + ry , - , 4 + ] 
mmends the organisation of the Port of London Authority as a model 
* | 7 + + ; , 
for the control of other public utilities. In effect, the majority of 
s of the P.L.A. are elected by the consumers of the services which 
provides. This is only possible where se consumers are relatively 





few in number and well organised—as are the users of a port. This is 
however, with most ut , electricity, transport 
nd s wide application of method is not possible —Yours 


thf J. G. Ho_MEs 


Ine se, 





I enose College, Oxford 
I.R.A. 
Sirn—I note that recently The Spectator commented that the original 
rp of the Northern Ireland Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Act 





1orities to cope adequately with the terrorism 
an Army May one pray that this body 
tional Irish Republican Army, so that 
rist loyal men may prosper !—Yours faithfully, 
S. KNox CUNNINGHAM 


ible the Ulster 


International Rept 





compete with the intensely ni 
wnen terrorist meets terre 


Temple, E.C.4. 
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ON THE AIR 


More competent pens than mine have dealt with the musical and 
dramatic qualities of Mr. Britten’s new opera, Albert Herring, the 
first performance of which wes broadcast from Glyndebourne in the 
Third Programme on Friday. It may be worth while, however, to 
jot down a few impressions from the point of view of a radio listener. 
First of all, of course, there was the feeling that one was participating, 
to an infinitesimal extent, in a major musical occasion—for such the 
production of a new English opera must surely be accounted. On 
the whole, Albert Herring broadcast well. But it was written for the 
theatre, and -it was quite clear that we missed a good deal by not 
being able to see. Eric Crozier’s admirably brief synopses of the 
action, which prefaced each act, enabled us to follow the main threads 
of the plot, but much of the detail necessarily escaped us. There 
were sudden, unexplained silences which kept us on tenterhooks 
because we suspected that soinething vital was happening on the 
stage. There were bursts of (te us) meaningless laughter, than which 
few things are more maddening, for we listeners hate to feel that 
we are missing something. Where broadcast opera is concerned— 
and especially opera of the Albert Herring type—the words matter 
supremely. In this respect the English Opera Group maintained a 
pretty high level of clarity, with William Parsons outstanding in the 
part of Mr. Gedge, the Vicar. Two things impressed me about Mr. 
Britten’s music—-the clarity of its texture and the remarkable variety 
of colour he obtained with very limited means. Employing only a 
twelve-piece orchestra, and with no chorus, his score was a delight 
to listen to for its technical dexterity—apart altogether from the 
quality of the music. It was also ideally suited to broadcasting, and, 


so far as I could, judge, came over the air with every point effective 


27> 





and every nuance realised. 
* * * * 


After the ion that was provoked by the broadcast com- 
mentary on a ght some weeks ago, the Midland Home Service 
performed the lution vuigarly known as stretching its neck out 
when it put on a programme called Spurs and Sulkies last week. 
In it Phil Drabble and Peter Cairns dealt with three Black Country 
sports of yesterday and today—* cocking ” (the local name for cock- 
ting), dog-fighting znd pony-trotting. The first two were, of 
and barbarous and entirely abominable, and are now, 
very properly, illegal and (presumably) extinct. But they were 
formerly an integrai part of Black Country life, and the B.B.C. is 
ght to present the life of the people in all its aspects, fully and 








ilk 





course, crue! 





vithout reserve. No good was ever done by shutting one’s eves to 
facts, however ugly they might be. One of these days, perhaps, fox- 


e 
hunting and coursing will also be made illegal—a prospect which I, 
for one, should contemplate with equanimity. But is any mention 
of these sports thén to be banned from the air? Such suppeession 
would be both stupid and dishonest. The broadcast itself was 
interesting and effective up to a point ; but the producers found them- 
selves confronted by the old dilemma: those who know can’t broad- 
cast, and those who can broadcast don’t know. Of the severa 
speakers we heard, from all parts of the Black Country, quite the 

who spoke fluently and informa- 


best was Oscar Johnson, of Walsall, 
tively on pony-trotting. He revealed himself as one of those rare 








beings—apples of the radio producer’s eye—who both know 
subject and can talk about it, pleasantly and unselfconsciously, into 


7 * * * 


1? 


Last week’s Ways and Means discussion was called Shopkeeper 
and having some reason to believe that the house- 

















wife’s patience was beginning to der the long- 
col lued str ol non of qt tv, 
la cipa ed cert e€ SOTt was - 
COI v I e epresel ta S ¢ qa SNOpKe ers 
showed nost emb ssin vances oO 
see Se « ifr siaes pr ol e @f swec 1d 
uncompla g c rable SS pre ed ld one c¢ d almos see 
the sj s of Mr. Strachey ca Sir Stafford ¢ ¢ vo- 
eI bove studi ii murn ig Bless Y 

C ” Even Sir George Schuster, the c vas moved to 
suggest that the broadcasters tude was almost o reas sle 
Such an attitude is, of cor highly desirable on gene gr ds, 
but it does not make for lively broadcastung L. C. Ltoyp 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Chiang Kai-shek’s China 
China’s Destiny and Chinese Economic 


shek, with Notes and Commentary by 
Dobson 15s 


Theory By Chiang Kai- 
Philip Jaffe 


Tr is unfortunate that English readers should have had to wait four 
years for a book which has attracted so much attention and has been 
*% so much controversy When China’s Destiny was 
published in Chungking in 1943 there was so much advérse criticism 
in America that a slightly amended version was prepared for home 
consumption, and the intention to publish an official English version 
was abandoned. By this decision the Chungking Government played 
into the hands of their enemies, for in due course this excellent 
translation was published by Mr. Jaffe with commentary and notes 
bitterly critical of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang regime 
In these criticisms, however, any fact that happens to be inconvenient 
is ignored, and “feudal” is employed as an indiscriminate term of 
abuse to be applied to anything that is not Marxism. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that English readers will pay much attention to them 
The greatest of all the contributions of the ancient world to 
western civilisation was, so we are told on high authority, the 
momentous discovery of the Greeks that education is the key to all 
political problems. This discovery was made in China long before 
the time of Plato. In the most important sections of this book 
Chiang Kai-shek expounds the characteristically Chinese doctrine 
that political evolution depends on social evolution which in turn 
depends on education, for “history shows without a doubt that the 
destiny of a State is linked with academic teaching.” The funda 
mental work of reconstruction, he says, depends on the integration 
ot education, milttary affairs and economics, but the emphasis must 
be placed upon economic reconstruction. A table accordingly sets 
personnel required for the first ten years. Vocational school 
courses should turn out just over 2,000,000 graduates, of whom more 
than 1,000,000 should be midwives, nurses and pharmacists, while of 
graduates from universities and technical schools no 
ess than 232,000 should be doctors. Of the remaining graduates 
versitics 286,300 are divided among architects, engineers, etc., 


the subject 


out the 


tne §§0,200 


irom un 


while arts and science, law and economics account for no more than 
31,000 Throughout the book great emphasis is laid on _ the 
superiority of Confucian culture to western culture, even in such 
matters as economic theory, but one cannot but wonder how much 


of Confucian culture will survive after the educational system has 
been remodelled on these lines 

No serious attempt is made to elucidate the causes of the lament- 
able collapse of Chinese civilisation at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Chiang Kai-shek is content to repeat the parrot 
cries of Manchu misrule and oppression of the “ unequal treaties,” 
and this involves him in contradictions and inconsistencies which 
his Communist critics have not failed to point out. The sections on 
the unequal treaties make distressing reading. They were written, 
not by Chiang Kai-shek, but by some lesser politician who has not 
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BLAKE 


After seven years Nicholas Blake makes 
a welcome reappearance on the Crime Club 
list. “ His writing is always a pleasure, 
and his notable for some 


brilliant 
piece of detection.” —paiwy Tereorara 
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troubled to acquaint himself either with the origin of the t 
port system or the terms of the treaties of which he complains, On 
of his grievances, for example, is that more troops Were stationg 
in the foreign concessions than were needed to carry out the Consuly 
Court decisions! It is regrettable that nonsense of this kind shouk 
go out with the authority and under the name of Chiang Kai-shek 
tor no greater disservice could be done to China than to educate he 
youth in the memory of past wrongs, real or imaginary 

Chiang Kai-shek seems not to be aware of the difficulties that will 
continue to arise from the Chinese conception of law. In Chines 
civilisation the emphasis is laid not on rights but obligations, and lay 
iS an instrument not of coercion but persuasion. The Chinese my 
justly claim that this is because there was never in China the slay 
foundation of society and the divine-despot-slave universe concep. 
tion in which western civilisation had its roots; but from they 
same roots came also the conceptions of imposed law, the ruk @ 
law and the rights of the individual without which civilisation, j 
would seem, can hardly be maintained in the conditions of th 
modern world. In England the asperities of the rule of law ar 
softened by a fusion of the conceptions of law as imposed and lay 
as immanent, but to graft the conception of the rule of law on tp 
ideas which have been maintained in Chinese society since the daw 
of history is a problem which may well baffle the wisest of men 

J. T. Pratt. 





Too Much Power ? 


The Rise and Fall of the Ex-Socialist Government. 
Hollis, M.P. (Hollis and Carter. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CuristorHer Hoicts, a master of polemical writing, confer 
upon all his sallies the dignity of the essay ; he can sting, slang an 
slash with complete urbanity ; and his use of the irony of liter 
quotation from the speeches of his opponents is devastating. His 
theme in this book is the reckless, though probably unconscious 
destruction by Socialists of public and private liberty. He observes 
that the influence of political war-leaders lingers on for a while after 
everv war, for the simple reason that there are not as yet any other 
leaders or any other catch-words. At this moment the ghosts of the 
politicians who in 1939 were matching capitalism and Socialism ia 
a cock-fight are using the arguments that they used then, although 
events have led us into an age which is both “ post-Socialist ” and 
“ post-capitalist.” If this is one of those overstatements to whic 
polemical essavists are prone, it obviously has truth in it, for when 
‘revolutionary ” changes are rushed upon a country (as they ar 
during every war) they come to stay. History shows that when one 
fundamental changes in the fabric of life and work have been 
accepted and are fairly established they are hardly ever reversed in 
substance. Mr. Hollis is thus justified in describing the convention 
of today as post-Socialist and post-capitalist. A planned economy 
of some sort is what we are all engaged in 

But how ? Mr. Hollis indicates how the Socialists are quickly 
building up bureaucratic powers to the point where these mus 
inevitably provoke the challenge that English blood invariably offer 
in the circumstances. Whatever person or group accumulated to 
much power was always pulled down; the English blood would 
not or rather could not (for I refer to an instinct) stand it. The 
barons pulled down the kings; the minor landowners and the 
mercantile classes pulled down the barons. Meanwhile the partly 
sterilised kings were recovering their strength, and came back # 
far that Oliver Cromwell was called in to pull down the king @ 
his day; yet Oliver, in his turn, was pulled down, and tk 
restored kings, sterilised again by the revolution of 1688, had a 
last to take a back seat behind the political parties, which have 
ever since carried on the struggle for power between themselves 
So it goes on. The Socialists are power-seekers under a fret 
name. It is commonly. said that the tail which wags the Socialis 
dog just now is the Trades Union Congress, but Mr. Hollis does 
not believe this for a moment. He foresees a deadly conflict between 
the present Socialist leaders and the unions. 

Socialism, he says, should mean a classless society, but it means 
nothing of the sort; the old privileges are being replaced by new 
privileges not only in Government offices but in the life of th 
people. The Socialists are creating in particular a new class @ 
highly-paid managers who will conduct for the Government th 
expropriated industries. Here Mr. Hollis reaches the culmination 
of his argument. We are already in the grip of the managerial 
method, in the grip of men who may be compared with the “ Mayon 
of the Palace” under French kings. Mr. Burnham, the Americat 
author, who has described the fungoid growth of the managerial 
method in Russia, concludes that no country can escape its clutches 
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and that it will be fatal to all. But Mr. Hollis is no pessimist ; 
though he thinks that the method may survive in conditions of 
crisis he belicves that in prosperity the peoples will demand, and will 
be able to recover, their freedem. At least he believes this of the 
peoples who have learnt the lesson of freedom from the Greeks 
of the fifth century B.C. who discovered freedom ; he by no means 
believes, with Rousseau, that freedom is an instinct primordially 
implanted in man. In any case class distinctions can never be 
extinguished, nor is it desirable that they should be. Mr. Stalin 
himself has surprisingly called equality a petit bourgeois prejudice. 
Few Russians are so frank ; they prefer to proclaim equality and 
spurn it. Marx, for whom Mr. Hollis has a curiously touching 
affection, assumed that class could be extinguished. Mr. Hollis 
is indeed a grateful student of Marx, recognising how many coming 
events were foreseen by that acutely discerning genius, but he is 
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an unrelenting enemy of Marxism. He evidently believes that 
if the books of Marx were understood not a Communist would 
be left. The chief problem is how we may be saved from 


economic determinism—the certainty of which was much the worst 
of Marx’s assumptions. The Victorian age, Mr. Hollis says, saved 
itself by its good character. That is nearly quite true, but how little 
it is believed ! 

Other means of salvation suggested by Mr. Hollis are less im- 
pressive. Much more widely distributed ownership, for instance 
the “small man” business—though attractive, is questionable in 
economics, and has the tenuity of the tail that dimly follows the 
hard head of this brilliant corner of a book. J. B. ATKINS. 


Books on Music 


Handel. By Percy M. Young. Chopin. By Arthur Hedley. (Dent’s 

Master Musicians Series. 7s. 6d.) 
Bohuslay Martinu. Milos Safranck. 
Ir is very much easier to write a book about a dead man, whose 
reputation is made and more or less stationary, than about a living 
man who is still developing and may contradict your pet theories 
about him while your book is in the press. Not that either Chopin 
or Handel has enjoyed unclouded glory since his death. There 
was the inevitable reaction in England against the old mammoth 
performances of Handel oratorios and against oratorio itself, and 
Handel’s name was at least indirectly involved. Exaggerated and 
exclusive performance of Chopin led to the same result a generation 
ago, but today Handel stands as an undisputed pre-classical master 
second only to J. S. Bach, and Chopin as the master par excellence 
of the pianoforte beyond the reach of charges of morbidity (late 
nineteenth century) or superficiality (early tweatieth). 

Mr. Young has written an excellently full and well-balanced 
account of Handel’s music, putting it in its right international setting 
and showing the English influences which went to the making of his 
mature style, which, in its turn, was destined to obscure so much of 
our own national writine until the next wave of Germanic influence 
arrived with Mendelssohn. Of Handel the man Mr. Young writes 
with sympathy and affection ; indeed, the only serious fault of the 
book lies in the author’s tendency to use a bastard “ period ” style, 
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sometimes so involved and precious as to be almost unintelligibl 
Handel’s piety was “ not inconsiderable ”, and foundlings were “un. 
wanted offspring reduced to the hospitality of the pavement”; while 
the “amiable modesty of urban pastoralisation” I find Virtually 
meaningless. On the other hand, Mr. Young writes most interey, 
ingly of Handel as an orchestral innovator, and makes the distinctigg 
between being a good writer of fugues (which Handel was not) ang 
a good writer in the fugal style, which he was supremely. 

Mr Hedley’s bibliography shows that he has the unusual qualificg. 
tion, necessary to a biographer of Chopin now, of knowing Polis, 
We in England have sometimes thought that there was something 
of an affectation in the patriotic fervour of a man who left his county 
for the last time at the age of twenty. That was before we became 
acquainted with the Poles of another Dispersion, and Mr. Hedley has 
less difficulty than he would have had ten years ago in persuading y 
of Chopin’s passionate obsession with his native country. He is admip. 
ably just in his estimate of George Sand and the sincerity of her eyo 
tion to Chopin, and he makes a very good case for believing that after 
the rupture between them Chopin never again recovered the buoyang 
and creative energy which her maternal care of his health fostered 
and increased. The originality of his genius is by now a commonplag 
of musical history, but it is placed in a new light when we discove 
the slightness of Chopin’s musical baggage when he first arrived in 
Paris ilsner’s lessons, the pianoforte works of Moscheles, Fie 
and Hummel and acquaintance with the fashionable Italian operas 
of the day explain very little even of Chopin’s early works, and his 
knowledge of Bach, Mozart, Spohr and Cherubini was only at al 
thorough after he had been some years in Paris. I regretted Mr 
Hedley’s refusal to deal with Chopin’s songs, a refusal based apps 
rently on his lack of sufficient knowledge of “ the original language”; 
though this must surely be excessive modesty as Polish works ar 
quoted and given, as I have said, in the bibliography. 

Works by Czechs about Czechs generally include a large jingoistic 
element, and Mr. Safranek’s study of Martinu is no exception. Only 
in his case the issue is complicated by a secondary, American 
patriotism which jars almost more than the first. Martinu went to 
Paris at the age of thirty-three and stayed there until he was fifty, 
when he went to America for five years, only returning to Prague 
after the liberation in 1946. His life, therefore, has some parallel 
with that of Chopin, a fellow Slav who came to artistic maturity in 
an atmosphere basically Latin but largely international. There the 
similarity ceases. Martinu, like Stravinsky, is an ardent theorist o 
his own development. The programme notes which he writes about 
his violin concerto and to his two symphonies seem to be designed 
for a rather naive public, and thev tell us more about the writer than 
about the music. He seems to be a fundamentally simple and seriou 
man whose intellectual explanation of his own processes (he is a great 
reader) is a self-imposed task for which he, like most creative artists, 
is peculiarly ill-fitted. Mr. Safranek accepts them, as he accepts 
everything about Martinu, uncritically ; and the book is therefor 
more interesting as a documentary record than as _ criticism 
Martinu’s works are not well known in this country, and I mysd 
do no know any of them well enough to judge whether Mr. Safranek 
is right in his very high estimate of their musical worth. Perhaps 
his obvious personal and national prejudice in their favour inclines 
the reader to discount too much. One hesitates to accept the critical 
judgment of a man who quotes seriously Virgil Thompson’s notice 
of Martinu’s first symphony, beginning, “ The Martinu symphony 
a beaut. It is wholly Jovely and doesn’t sound like anything els 

the shining sounds of it sing as well as shine . the acoustical 
superstructure that shimmers consistently. tp 
MARTIN COoorer 


PEP 


Report on Britain and World Trade. 
Planning). (Simpkin, Marshall. 18s.) 
Tue Political and Economic Planning Group consider that this § 
probably the most important work to be published by them sine 
their Report on the British Press of 1939. The only amendment 
that needs to be made to this statement is the removal of the wor 
“probably.” This is a very important book indeed. It is com 
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wishes to have by him a plain and up-to-date statement not only ¢ 
the basic statistics of British trade in relation to world trade, but 
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with the present problem, in which the shortage of dollars and th 
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possibility of an American slump bulk very large. 
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made to assess the likely effect of the full working of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund and of the International Trade Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations. In fact PEP has well fulfilled the 
first function of any responsible body concerned with planning by 
first taking a close Jook at the possible future course of events. Thus 
there is a valuable annex on exchange policy under the International 


Monetary Fund in the event of the occurrence of what the Final 
Act of the Bretton Woods Conference rather vaguely calls “ funda- 
mental disequilibrium.” The statistical appendices on the main 


and directions of British trade are a most valuable 
service to students of trade, and form a sort of master key to 
individual questions concerning the position of any given commodity 
in international trade. This is the sort of service for which PE / 
was formed, and there can be nothing but praise for the admirable 
way in which the work has been done. 

The opinions and forecasts offered are also well and deeply 
founded in ascertainable fact. Such bias as they have is plainly 
indicated in PE P’s title, so no reader has any cause to grumble 
abour that, evea though hé may disagree with it. In particular 
the arguments for the setting up of a Public Trading Corporation 
will fail to carry complete conviction for any but the most deter- 
mined planners. The argument that such an institution “ represent- 
ing as it would a compromise between full State Socialism and 
unregulated private enterprise” would be “well adapted to cope 
with a world containing both” is a complete non sequitur of the 
kind which has become “all too familiar in recommendations for the 
setting up of public corporations of all kinds. It seems to assume 
that such organisations could not possibly fall between two stools, 
and it is one of the very few cases in which planners occasionally 


items, sources 


find themselves in the same boat with muddlers. But again, who 
would grumble? The authors of this report are so good at sorting 
facts, and the point at which they stop sorting facts and start 


recommending policies is so clear, that any reader who rejected 
this book because he disagreed with half a dozen paragraphs in 
it would be little better than a fool. There is little enough 
in the world of the public spirit, hard work and imagination 
which PEP so admirably represents. In fact, for a world which 
so strenuously protests that planning is by definition a good thing, 
it is surprising what a rare and unfamiliar note this report strikes. 
Perhaps it is because its authors know what they are talking about. 
WALTER TAPLIN 


Pre-War Pacific 
Trail of the Money Bird. By Dillon Ripley. 
ONE minor but quite distinct and quite discouraging effect of a World 
War is the way it seems to change or spoil the world’s map. Little 
towns like Falaise, the sea-coast villages of Normandy like Port-en- 
Bessin, have now in our minds joined those splendid cathedral cities 
of Flanders whose names were catch-words of the first German war. 
It will take generations to forget that these places mean battles. It 
is the same with many islands of the Pacific. In 1939 (even in 1940) 
you could look at a bright blue map of that great ocean and let your 
imagination roam: vou could think of Captain Cook or of Herman 
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Melville (or, if you wished, of Gauguin). But now islands Such a3 
New Britain or Biak, New Guinea coastal towns like M: anokwari 
Madang seem inevitably connected with the course of the Japanese 
war no longer: 

“ Marquesas and glenned isles that be 


Authentic Edens in a Pagan sea,’ 
but landing beaches and bombing targets. For this reason if fo 


no other a book like Mr. Ripley’s is timely and acceptable. Ir helps 
to redress the balance of one’s imagination. In Trail of the Maks 
Bird this young American ornithologist retraces in an unaffected, 
easy-going way the course of the §9-foot schooner Charis on which 
he and a few scientific colleagues sailed from Philadelphia to New 
Guinea in 1937, just ten years ago. Mr. Ripley’s particular mission 
was to collect bird specimens from the torrid, unexplored forests 
of New Guinea and its neighbouring islands. The names and colours 
of these tropic birds flash and dart through his pages—birds of 
paradise, blue cockatoos, crowned pigeons, honey-birds, the racket. 
tailed kingfisher with its sky-blue and white tail and orange bill. The 
book is simply and chattily compiled. There is no deliberate 
evocation of scene or atmosphere (at times one does long for subtle 
writing), but descriptions are straightforward and sound accurate 
There is a good deal of leisurely seporting of conversations with 
Malays, Papuans and Arafuras, and a certain amount, but not too 
much, about the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Ripley’s companions. The 
book is pervaded with that quiet, understating, ironical humour 
which is surely one of the qualities that make Americans the most 
charming companions in the world. 

One of the first stops of the Charis in the Pacific was at Melville's 
‘sland of Nukahiva, where Mr. Ripley found the halcyon valley of 
Typee (or properly Taipi) inhabited by a mere twenty-five or thirty 
natives—the result of smallpox upon the valley population which in 
Melville’s day had numbered two thousand souls. Coasting up 
through the Soiomons to Dutch New Guinea the party met and 
made friends with several of those expatriate European officials, 
Dutch or British, whose lives are passed in little isolated bungalows 
with a verandah, a bottle of Bols gin, and perhaps (in the larger 
coast settlements) a tennis court. His accounts of the conversations 
with these genial and helpful persons have a curious appeal: the 
nostalgia for home which they affected, in contrast to their real 
unconscious contentment at living on the edge of some tropical 
forest, attuned to the strange dream-directed lives of the natives of 
these islands and atolls, and watching the sun drop behind some great 
unexplored mountain range each night. Although he is not what 
is called a born writer, Mr. Ripley has somehow caught and trans- 
mitted to us the dazzle of the sea in the tropics, the porpoises playing, 
the heavy boobies and the swift man-of-war birds dipping about the 
sails of the ship. He describes Biak in some detail, as well as Rabaul 
(visited just after a volcanic cruption) and the atoll of Ontong Java 
to the north. of the Solomons chain. Most interesting of all is his 
account of a journey into the depths of the forests of Misool Island, 
which lies off the south-west coast of the Vogelkop in Dutch New 
Guinea. Walking through mud and over limestone ridges, in the 
constant twilight shade of the giant forest trees (many of which had 
rotted and were held perpendicular by parasite vines), Mr. Ripley 
here first experienced those dank clinging smells, those hollow 
reverberating sounds of a tropical forest. At the village of Tip, 
where he camped for a week to hunt for birds, he made friends with 
the Arafuras, and discovered that their tribal riches consist entirely 
of Ming porcelain, brought by Chinese traders many centuries back 
and now kept buried for safety. But this is not just another book 
about little savages and their customs. It is a sincere and artless 
account of a journey in one of the most romantic regions left upon 
the globe. Mr. Ripley travelled chiefly along the periphery of New 
Guinea (there are no inland roads), and he does convey the sense 0 
an unknown, impenetrable, tropical hinterland, strong, haunted, 
secret and self-contained. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 


Student of Moral Science 

What I Remember. By Mary Paley Marshall. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is something dry and pungent as well as poetic about these 
brief memoirs jotted down by Mrs. Marshall, who died at Cambridge 
in 1944. She had much to remember, for—apart from living ninety- 
three a was one of the first women students at Cambridge 
and married a notable economist. Her memories begin with “4 
I adn old house, its front coverea with red and white roses,” het 
father’s North:mptonshire rectory, and go on to those early days of 
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Before fabrics can be dyed 
they need to be scoured 
and, even with soft moor- 
land water, this causes 
formation of lime-soaps 
which prevent proper 
penetration by the dye 
and make the result 
streaky and blotchy. 
Research has produced 
a chemical — Calgon — 
which removes offending 
lime-soaps, thus allowing 
the dye to operate evenly 
on every single fibre, to the 
satisfaction of the textile 
manufacturer and the user. 
* Calgon’ is a product 
of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN TRUE 
CHARITY? | 


The Good Samaritan was not only a 
complete stranger to the man who was in 
distress, but more than that, he was a 
man who would not in the ordinary 
course have been expected 10 pay attention 


to him. Thus with true charity. 


There is much, outside the scope of the 
National Insurance Act, which can be done 
by a human and understanding Charity 
like the G.B.I. if the means can be given to 





it by people of good will—Good Samaritans. 
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in to-morrow’s world 


As soon as the war in Europe ended, special missions 
were started by Tl to every country where they saw a 
possible market for British light engineering products— 
during the past year no fewer than seventeen such visits 
were paid, 

These were much more than trading missions in the im- 
mediate sense of the term. They were composed, not of 
salesmen, but of technicians. Their task was not to exploit 
the abnormal shortages which obtain to-day, but to as- 
certain the long-term needs, the special problems, in each 
market and to decide how those needs and problems 
could be met. They were to found a technical service 
which would endure. 


The mass of information gained by these experts will be put 
to increasing use as production expands. Theirs were 
embassies to the world of to-morrow . . . for TI believe 
that to-morrow only value and service will tell, and that 
to-morrow is coming fast. 


TI is a team of engineering industries which serve in more 
ways than may be realised. The component companies have 
made their own reputations in the fields of precision tubes, 
bicycles, electrical appliances and cables, wrought light 
alloys, pressure vessels, metal furniture and paints—the 
whole is TI 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 
















MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 








Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon'—in the 
path-way of the sun — the Whiteways have been 











. growing apples and making cyder for over 300 years. 















Newnham College (five students and Miss Clough at Regent Street, 
Cambridge), and then to her marriage in 1877 to Alfred Marshall, 
who had helped to coach her for the Moral Science Tripos, and their 
life in Bristol, Oxford and Cambridge. After Professor Marshall’s 
death, Mrs. Marshali continued for twenty years to live at the house 
in the Madingley Road that they had built, and, having presented 
her husband’s library to the University, herself acted as honorary 
assistant librarian, cycling to the Marshall Library every day until 
she was nearly ninety, “ wearing,” said Keynes, “as she always did, 
the sandals which were a legacy of her pre-Raphaelite period sixty 
years before.” Towards the end of her life she showed Dr. 
Trevelyan (who writes the introduction) her memoirs, and he per- 
suaded her to allow them to be published after her death. 

They are very short—only fifty pages—but with their engaging 
quality of casual under-statement they give far livelier pictures of 
university life than many more ponderous volumes. The few last 
sentences are touching and typical: “His [her husband’s] memory 
gradually became worse, and soon after his doctor told me quietly 
that ‘he will not be able to construct any more.’ And it was so, 
though fortunately he did not know it. For in the old days he used 
to come down from his study and say: ‘I have had such a happy 
time, there is no joy to be compared to constructive work.’ ” 

Those who know Oxford will be interested in the Jowett stories— 
“ the little man with a pink face and white hair ” whom a malicious 




































































patches of description of Palermo—the Cappella Palatina, “a mass of 
dim golden shadows ”—where the Marshalls lived for a recuperative 
five months. But perhaps the most general interest lies in those 
early days at Cambridge, the women students, with their smooth, 
young faces and pompous clothes (as shown in several photographs), 
kept in such order by the famous Miss Clough that it was considered 
a sin to spend a day at Ely ‘* chiefly in the Cathedral.” There is 
something very attractive about these young women who were setting 
their faces against the conventions, building up friendships, having 
their private jokes and yet working hard. Mary Paley, indeed, worked 
hard enough to be placed “ between heaven and hell” in the Moral 
Science Tripos, for two of the examiners voted her first-class and 
two second-class, and they could not agree ; and the fact was recorded 
on her certificate 
The careers of many of these early students petered out; they 
were perhaps not as remarkable as they appeared in the ’seventies. 
Mrs. Marshall’s “ life was wholly merged ” into her husband’s. But 
these memoirs with their humour—“equable humorous loving- 
kindness,” Keynes said—and sense of style make one feel that that 
eager effort of learning was worth while if it did nothing more than 
help to produce the kind of ch@racter mirrored here 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


Over the Border 


Scotland: A Description of Scotland and Scottish Life. Edited by 
Henry W. Meikle. Nelson. 15s. 

To judge from difficulties already experienced in booking seats for 

the major events of the International Festival, Edinburgh, this 





HE chemist’s balance 

betokens an accuracy 
that is not satisfied by 
average standards. The 
dispensing of prescriptions 
calls for exactness, as well as 
an intimate knowledge of 
drugs and medicines. The 
public trust the chemist 
because he is trained in these 
matters. They know they 
can rely on him. 
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August and September is going to be full of visitors who, ¢ 
they have come primarily for Schnabel, the Glyndbourne Opera, the 
Old Vic Company or the Vienna Philharmonic, are likely to be 
curious about the setting for this feast of music and drama, Js this 
indeed, they may wonder, another capital of Europe which has ben 
somehow overlooked? Are these pipes and tartans mere catch 
trimmings, or symbolic of a fundamental difference between the: 
people and the English? Are these types met in Princes Street, in 
teashops, trams and buses, moulded by different forces, ruled by 
different conventions and inspired by different passions? Whar js 
Scotland like? 

To such queries this compendium would provide most of th: 
answers. Consisting of thirty-two chapters, each written by ap 
acknowledged authority (the historiographer in Scotland on history, 
the Secretary of the Carnegie Trust on education, the Director of the 
National Gallery on art, the Registrar-Genera] on population, a KC 
on the legal system, and so on), it is not the sort of book to be read 
straight through, except possibly by an avid child; but it does 
present, with the help of its hundred splendid photographs, a vivid 
and detailed picture of Scotland today. The emphasis is on facts 
and information. We learn that four-fifths of the population liy: 
in the midland belt, that the average January temperature of th 
Outer Hebrides is 42° F. (higher than Bordeaux), that the alpins 
rock-cress grows on the wet ledges of the Coolins and nowhere els: 
that Edinburgh is the second largest brewing centre in the Unite 
Kingdom, that there are 18,000 Jews in Glasgow, that a typici 
pre-war breakfast in a Scottish country house consisted of porridge 
and cream, kippers, finnan haddies or grilled trout, bacon with eggs, 
kidneys or mushrooms, toast, floury baps, white or barley bannock; 
and crisp oatcakes, butter, honey and marmalade. (But most of the 
information is easier to believe than this.) 

The writers are proud of their country and anxious to show it of 
but the keynote is realistic. Scottish ski-ing conditions can be good 
but “can never be relied on”; the hope for Scottish music lies jr 
more direct contact with international art ; and there is no attemp 
to work up the picturesque and quaint elements unduly. The Leith 
Burry Man and the Shetland festival of Up-Helly-a’ are described 
but sheepdog trials, football matches, the Highland and Agricultun 
Show and the Perth cattle-sales are also given their due place s 
outlets for the Scotsman’s need of communal excitement and 
ceremonial release. Some of the chapters, as that on social and 
industrial welfare, are all bleak and bare fact; those on art and 
architecture are brief histories; in others, as those on music and 
literature, a more critical standpoint is taken. What the survey doe 
not convey (and perhaps did not set out to convey) is a sense 
those qualities in Scottish life that do not give themselves to measure 
ment and enumeration—the “feel” of life in the Highlands, fe 
instance, or in the West End of Glasgow ; the renewed sense of sell- 
confidence up and down the country. Bur, to return to our foreign 
visitor, whether from England or Europe, he will form his ow 
impression of these things ; and this book provides him with the fact 
on which to base them. JANET ADAM SMITH 


Fish, Fowl and Good Red Herring 


McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon. By Joseph Mitchell. (The Porcupim 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Innocence and Experience. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber 
8s. 6d;) 

The Happy Time. By Robert Fontaine. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s.) 


Tue short story of to-day defies definition. It can be anything it 
author wills. Tchehov insisted that it should have neither beginning 
nor end. In his hands this was all very well, but when smaller fn 
write to the same formula, the impression they leave after their tak 
is told is as nebulous as the form in which it is cast. The ol¢ 
hioned method was to draw characters in no uncertain terms, plac 
n in a carefully selected situation, and allow their response t 
1e situation to constitute the story. New methods experiment eit! 
with poetic impressions, shapeless as a cloud, or with realistic re 








porting having little or no imaginative creation. Plot is démodé, am 
deliberate architecture has fallen on thin times Miss Bottom 
belongs to the older school, and her stories are neatly constructed 


Mr. Mitchell’s sketches first appeared in The New Yorker, and M 





Fontaine’s in a misce of American magazines McSorley 
u lerful Saloon contains an unrelated ser of vivid, lightnim 
flashes of odd and interesting characters, while The Happy Tim 


to a loose continuity in the person of a rather arch little bi 


and his relations with some improbable adults from early childhoo 
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Look ! that’s 
Karpol for you! 
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“About that Will—now, who'd make 
a good Executor? Someone I can really 
trust. Better be someone who understands 
investments, too. Someone who won’t find it 
all a nuisance. And, of course, someone who’s 
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sure to be there at the time—that’s not so easy...” 


Let 
Lloyds Bank 


look after it 
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to the age of fourteen. Few creative writers succeed in going back 
through the golden gate of childhood, and writing convincingly of 
what they remember. Mr. Fontaine is not of their number. He 
may have had in mind Life with Father when he was composing 
these trivialities. But where that near-classic crackled, The Happy 
Time simmers—and simpers. 

Mr. Mitchell’s sketches are a timely publication, because they 
throw an X-ray upon ordinary life in America. American newspapers 
have to be sensational to retain their sales, and they therefore distort 
ordinary life as it is lived. Americans are different from ourselves, 
but they are happy. As a friend of mine, recently home after many 
years in the States, puts it: “ Why we should criticise them, I don’t 
know. Over here you ask someone what they’re saying, and you 
find they’re sighing. There’s no sighing over there.” McSorley’s 
Wonderful Saloon bubbles over with a sense of gusto, curiosity and 
sheer satisfaction in living. The people he tells of get a kick from 
beholding performing fleas, a museum full of bogus antiques, a lady 
with a beard more than a foot long, and the “ Don’t Swear Man” 
who goes around handing out cards called profanity-exterminators. 
It is the England Shakespeare was thinking of in The Tempest. 
“ Any strange beast there makes a man: when they will not give a 
doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian.” Mr. Mitchell relates sympathetically the habits and digni- 
ties ‘of freaks, gives every detail of the breeding of the terfapin, the 
finest North American turtle, and shows substantial, middle-aged 
people solemnly arraying themselves in butchers’ cloth aprons and 
paper chefs’ hats before gorging themselves to satiety and beyond 
at a “beefsteak.” He crystallises country characters into equally 
convincing life. There is Uncle Dockery who harnessed himself and 


a bull to a two-horse wagon to haul wood, and Mrs. Copenhagen 
Calhoun, whose “mamma named all her babies after big towns.’ 
They are earthy, authentic and presented from the inside The 


world Is 
ind a 


This may 


language is vitalised by such phrases as “ The 
up,” “Mrs. Hollinan thumbed her nose at me,” 


yuestion, “ Pa, where is Jesus located, anvhow? ” 






be ‘re reportage, but it is compellingly readable, and of a high 
order of its kind 

M Bottome has considerable technical dexterity. She knows the 
mpo : finding the fertile word which will be most prolific i 
the fer’s mind, and often rings the bell “The tra puffed 
, nously through a mountain.” Her detail is telling, and e 
knows w Katherine Mansfield that the short story form permits 
no hit or miss. She never achieves anything as memorable as “ Else 
was a tin shbone of a child” [wo very worn and chipped 
looking ladies,” and seems to miss > mark when she likens a char- 
woman’s features to a “ sick eagle’s.” But she can bring character 
to life with cryptic brevity. “ Dirt had no more chance with her than 
a mouse has with a cat. She didn’t ‘keep’ a maid, but she had a 
voman 1”” “People didn’t notice Nelly ; they merely accepted 


‘things from her.” “ There was no intimacy between them. They 
were only man and wife.” Her stories range from Swiss sanatorium 
and English hospital to a monastery in Torcello and the circus life 
and loves of acrobats. Her subjects include possessive mothers, 
people who accept and enjoy ill health, senior officers who dally 
with a last fling at love but turn out perfect gentlemen, frustration 
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and murder in the middle classes, and hatred and cricket among the 
county gentry. Flowers, fear, pain, children and varying €XPressions 
of the religious life are recurrent themes. She can create to a tee 
the flat-chested, chemicalised woman of Lawrence’s anathema, Jy 
A Last Gift she shows genuine sensitiveness in handling the difficult 
subject of a talented boy’s relations with unimaginative and Dedes. 
trian parents. It is all immensely expert and accomplished. Yer jt 
just stops short of that wonder-working art which catches at the 
heart because of its revelation and rightness. “Tame, diffuse 
‘missed it’” Katherine Mansfield wrote criticising her own work. 
Miss Bottome is never tame, rarely diffuse, but she somehow just 
misses it. Joun Garrett. 


Shorter Notices 


Before the Romantics. An Anthology of the Enlightenment, 
Chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
THE period from (roughly) the Restoration to the late mid-eighzeenth 
century could hardly have been better served up for the casual 
student. After extraordinarily wide reading and always with a severe 
eye on the present, Mr. Grigson has put together passages of verse 
and prose in a most ingenious manner, drawing attention to their 
beauties by neat headings and illustrating all moods from 
Dr. Burnet’s horrors of the Last Day to the rakishness of Rochester, 
Occasionally, perhaps, he has demanded too much ;-nearly fourteen 
pages of Bishop Butler take some swallowing, and Elizabeth Rowe’ 
shepherds jig along a very well-worn way. But on the whole thes 
hundred or so years—rather under a cloud, as Mr. Grigson says, 
after Arnold’s strictures ; but was it only Arnold who found some- 
thing lacking in Pope and Dryden?—could not have been made 
more varied and amusing. Though Mr. Grigson has included an 
:stonishing number of writers, the giants—Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Johnson—still remains giants. (But, apropos of Johnson, one 
wonders why Chesterfield has not been allowed a_ word 
Anecdote, abuse, wit, gossip, sermonising nt had 
nty. Only suddenly, after a proionged immer- 








sion in this self-conscious common-sense world, one com with a 
shock of surprise on a sentence from Bunyan or a verse froma 
Watts hymn, and then one knows one has been starving for some- 


thing all the time—the individual voice, the mystery as Mr. Grigson 


will have This period expressed everything admirably except 
the deeper levels of feeling. Mr. Grigson has brcught it (even with 
its gong-like quality) astonishingly close to today 


Rook Notes 


A NEW edition of The Letters of fohn Keats, edited by Maurice 
Buxton Formaa and published by the Oxford University Press, 
coincides with an appeal for funds for the upkeep of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial in Rome. The Memorial comprises both the house i 
which Keats died in 1821 and the graves of Keats and Shelley in the 
Protestant Cemetery. Founded in 1903 by Anglo-American co 
operation, the Memorial also commemorates Byron and Leigh Hunt 
In the house, together with an important collection of manuscript, 
pictures and relics, there is a library of nearly 10,000 volumes. In 
spite of the difficulties of keeping the collection safe and intact during 
the war, within a year of liberation some 15,000 visitors, mostly from 
the ranks of the Allied forces, had been through the house. But 
there is now urgent need foc fresh endowment. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Elsa Forman, 6 


Rowan Road, London, W.0. 


* * * + 


{ 


The Arrow and The Sword (Faber) written by Hugh Ros 
Williamson and with a preface by Canon V. A. Demant is sub- 
titled An Essay in Detection. The arrow is the arrow which killed 
William Rufus in the New Forest, and the sword is the sword whic 
killed Thomas Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. It has been sug- 
gested that these two crimes were in fact cases of ritual murder, 
that their source is to be found in a pre-Christian tradition which 
goes back to the Priest of Nemi and further. Mr. Ross Williamson, 
examining certain curious features of the two crimes, is 
cerned with proving the case as with co-ordinating the evidenc 
which suggests there is a case to be made out. 


ess cCOn- 


7 * * * 


Towards the end of the last century a remnant of the tribe of 


Chevenne Indians, three hundred men, women and children, broke 
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out of the established Indian Territory in an apparently hopeless 
attempt to cover the vast distance to their home in the Black Hills 
of Wyoming. Ten thousand soldiers were sent to stop them, and 
the country through which they had to pass was in the process of 
development. So their chance of success seemed very 
small. And yet by ruse, by the lore of the wilds and by sheer refusal 
to give in, a proportion eventually reached their goal. It was an 
expedition which could only have happened in America, and the 
story is representative of much in American history It is told in 
The Last Frontier by Howard Fast, author of Freedom Road. John 
Lane The Bodley Head are the publishers 

. * - * 


intensive 


A reprint of Mrs. Gaskell’s first novel, Mary Barton, which is pub- 
lished in the Chiltern Library, marks the centenary of its original 
publication in 1847. Lettice Cooper writes an introduction. The 
Survivors is a collection of short stories written by John Sommerfield 
when he was serving with the R.A.F. Lehmann are the publishers 
of both books on June 3o0:h 

* * . . 

Though Crockford is first and foremost a book of reference, the 
prefaces contributed to the annual issues, in which the editor casts 
an observant eve over the Church and its ministers during the period 
under review, have come to be valued for their own sakes. Crock- 
ford Prefaces: The Editor Looks Back (Oxford University Press) 
gathers together the most interesting portions of those prefaces (all 
by the same anonymous writer) which cover the years 1921-44. It 
deals with many matters of Church discipline and administration, as 
well as with points arising out of the editor's correspondence 

. . . * 

The Roosevelt I Knew, which is being published on July 4th by 
Hammond, is a full-length study of the late President by Frances 
Perkins, who was not only a close personal friend, but also, as 
American Secretary of Labour from 1933 to 1945, 2 close govern- 
mental associate 

* * * . 
Irregular Adventure, by Chi Lawrence, is another first-hand 


, 
t 
storv of twelve months’ sojourn in the Balkans which began in June, 








1941, and which took the author through Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Bulgar n circumstances of singular discomfort. He met the prin- 
cipal Serbian guerrilla leaders, including Mihailovitch, and lived ind 
fou ie side of both C ists and Chetniks, \ 
becoming hirnself a leading figure in an independent political and 
1 ry ation As c e claims that he knows Ol 

. ull” sides t Serbian re ce nen Fab 

July 4th 
* : * J 
R. S. I ) A For the T» sat Ha Melros¢ 
f< He W worth Hunt, associate of Ho Hut 

d R ‘ d peace ardent suppo ) 

} t l me for Jew n Pales , in 
which countrv he was at one time a member of a Jewish farming 
ommun Forecasting the establishmeut of U.N.O., he was one 
of the first advocates of an international order, a world state and a 
co t iON uSLIC G. W 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHATEVER 
Exchequer, he cannot be accused of any lack of realism 


defects one may ascribe to the Chancellor of th 
I use that 
When it suits him politically 
Mr. Dalton can be quite unrealistic from the purely financial angle, 
as he has shown himself in his attitude towards bonus issues. He 
now displays himself as a realist in both the financial and _ politica} 
sense in allowing Southern Rhodesia to use the gilt-edged marke 
on terms and under arrangements which are a frank acknowledge. 
ment of changed conditions. First, the borrowing rate—2} per cen 
at 99 On a 20-year stock—is an open confession that for the time 
being at least a long-dated 24 per cent. issue is regarded as imprac- 
ticable. Second, the decision to revert to pre-war practice by employ. 
ing the City’s underwriting facilities at 1 per cent. commission sug- 
gests that Mr. Dalton no longer believes that any stock not taken 
up by the public can be safely left with the National Debt Com. 
All in all, cheap 
money at the current level of interest rates is plainly on the defen. 
sive. The process of consolidation is going to be both long and 
difficult. 


word, of course, in a realistic sense. 


missioners for subsequent realisation at a profit 


ANGLO-IRANIAN PROSPECTS 


Buoyancy in oil shares has relieved an otherwise pronounced dull- 
ness in the stock markets this week. Following the profit and divi- 
dend statement of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, buying has again 
been attracted to this group, whose prospects look more assured than 
is the case with the general run of home industrials. The jump in 
profit announced by Anglo-Iranian from {5,792,447 to a new record 
of £9,624,938 reflects very strikingly the benefits of a further large 
expansion of output, the improvement in selling prices last year, 
together with the advantage gained from the reduction in E.P.T 
The £1 Ordinary units have risen sharply by about jos. to over 
£93, at which the yield on the 30 per cent. dividend just announced 
for 1946 is not much over 3 per cent. That would seem to indicate 
ut first sight that the shares are very generously valued. I doubt, 


} 


however, whether this marks the peak which Anglo-Iranian wil 








attain. For one thing, last year’s dividend of 30 per cent. has beet 

paid out of available net earnings of nearly double that amount, as 

much as £:2,000,c00 having been transferred to general reserve, wh 

a further £500,000 has been allocated to Preference stock reserve 
While no details are available just yet as to the amount paid ove 
E.P.T., it is clear that this year’s net earnings should derive 

urther substantial benefit from the removal of this impost. I have 

often drawn attention to Anglo-Iranian {1 Ordinary units int 


) 


past at a much lower level than today’s price. I still take the view 





that it would be unwise to sell. Apart from its own wells, the com- 
pany has a §0 per cent. interest in the Kuwait field, whose output 
holding 


has an investment 


rapidly growing, and a 23; per cent in Iraq Petroleum 
It is worth noticing, too, that Burmah Oil 
£5,342,985 Anglo-Iranian Ordinary stock, now valued in the marke 
at nearly £50,000,000. Burmah £1 units around 92s. 6d. should & 


worth putting away. 


A PREFERENCE WITH ARREARS 


For investors seeking income and moderate capital appreciati 

: ‘ 
without shouldering any substantial risk, the £1 Preference share 
of Davis Estates should be worth attention around 26s. Dividend 


are in arrears from September, 1939, equivalent to nearly §s. a shart 
so that, assuming that these arrears af 


net (after deducting tax), 
cleared, a buyer is giving 21s. for the shares as a straight 6 per cent 


Preference. What are the chances? I think they are good. Bad! 


hit in the war years, the company is now recovering well. For 194 


t made a profit of £30,024 and eliminated the debit balance on pro 
higher 


and loss account. Last year earnings were on a considerably hi 
} 


level, and the chairman has told shareholders t 


report is issued he hopes to start dealing with the Preference arrears 


The company did well in pre-war years and is now mainly engaged 


contracting work and letting of properties 


rat when the 194 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
_—_~ 


MARKS AND SPENCER 





LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 








nnual general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held 

June 24th in London 
Simon Marks, D.Sc., chairman and joint managing director, in 
the course of his speech, said: It is with satisfaction that I am able to 
report an increase 1n our profits lor the year They amount to £2.576,000 
compared with 2,052,000 last year After provision for taxation there 
s left av lable for distribution {1,881,000 We recommend a final 


( the ordinary and * ordinary shares of 45 per cent., making 


60 per cent. for the year as against 50 per cent. last year, leaving a balance 


dividend o1 
of £1,082,000 to be carried forward 

‘here was a marked increase in the production of our goods in the 
past year, which was reflected in the expansion 6f our turnover and the 
ncrease in our profits. But the volume of production is still jnsufficient 
to satisfy the needs of the public, who have long subsisted on a bare 


margin of goods. The fuel crisis affected the rate of expansion of the 
output of our goods, but special efforts by our suppliers largely mitigated 
ts impact 

The bottleneck in the textile and clothing industries is yarn, which is 


the initial stage of cloth production here is ample capacity in the 
weaving and making-up sections of the industry with their present equip 
ment and labour force to weave the cloth and manufacure in far greater 
uan the finished garments and clothes of which the people stand 
n such dire need. Clothing manufacturers can only partially use their 
resources and are compelled to resort to short time or spasmodic working 
Output is limited by the materials available, and the effect is to increase 


costs to the public 








he history of our business is one of continuous up grading of the 
goods we offer to the public rhe improvement in value uality 
. } ue ine quanty 

a ~enfc a re : . nhl . } ] 
represents a reai increase in public purchasing power, and helps to raise 


the standard of life In this connection, much useful work is being 
carried out by our scientific and technical staffs. They assist manufac 
turers by defining quality, setting standards, and establishing specifications 
for their products. It is pleasing to report that considerable progress 
has been registered in spite of present difficulties, but the fullest benefits 
of this work will only be derived when raw materials, whether for textiles 
or foodstuffs, are more freely available. 
The report was idopted 
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UNITED MOLASSES 





LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 





THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the United Molasses Com 
pany, Ltd., was held on June 24th in London 

rhe following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir F 
Michael K. Kielberg, circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year 1946 

In spite of many disappointments and unforeseen difficulties, mainly due 
to shortages and the abnormal labour conditions prevailing in practically 
the year show a gratifying improvement compared with recent years and 
make it possible, after increasing the rate of dividend by 5 per cent., at a 
cost of about £45,000, to transfer £150,000 to general reserve (the same 
and to increase the carry-forward by £103,000 compared with an increase 
000 the year before 


The capital h 





reserve has also been greatly strengthened by the transfer 
of £294,000 capital profits realised during the year and £75,000 transferred 
nvestment reserve account loss £107,000, being the excess cost of 
nent in W. J. Yarwood and Sons, Ltd.,, over the net book value 

> assets acquired, with the result that the f 
> 24 per cent. cash distribution, now stand at 








ree reserves of the com- 





payment of tl 


was approaching when I should have felt ji 


ynsideration to the advisab 











propo jealing with 
Bus 1 84 . followe d 
n€ Mix r ern of so 
r not OuUsSIV a 
ead I v-M ed 
Pures, | fits vould 1¢ 
Tate as year Our i ry 
nd Ar ca are working to at satisfactory profit margins. 
Prospects for 1947 can therefore 1id to be satisfactory up to date, but 
; ind a-half months still to go it would be foolhardy to attempt 


t what the remainder of the vear may have in store. 


_ % 
ne epor 


to fore 


was adaopied 


aii countries where the company and its subsidiaries trade, profits for 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 





WIDER SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS 





CHE eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless Hold- 
ing) Limited was held on June 25th in London, Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
K.C.M.G. (the Governor), presiding 

Che Governor said that this was the first occasion upon which he 
iddressed the stockholders since the Government’s expressed intention 


to nationalise Cable and Wireless Limited (the operating company) was 
mplemented on January Ist last. The shares owned by their company 
n Cable and Wireless Limited had now become the property of H.M 
Government and the control of the cable and wireless telecommunica 
tions system had passed from their hands. He had already told stock 
holders that the directors regarded the scheme as injurious to the 
national and public interest, and they had taken every legitimate step to 
it. They had been successful in obtaining some protection fot 
stockholders’ interests, but it was disappointing to them not to have 
secured some more definite safeguards for the officials and staff. 

The other matter of outstanding interest during the year was the sale 
of their shareholding in Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., to 
the English Electric Co., Ltd. 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, they would see that the 
securities held at December 31st, 1946, had a book value of £9,974,125 
and a market value at that time of £11,274,700, an appreciation of about 
13 per cent. The comparable figure at the end of 1945, eliminating the 
securities held by the operating company, was about 4j per cent. The 
profits realised during the year amounted to { 322,458, compared with 
£208,280, an increase of £114,178. 


oppose 


Success OF Boarp’s POLIcy 
After a careful consideration of the position, the policy of the directors 
had been to spread the companies’ investments over a still wider field 
ind in making each choice to endeavour to hold a reasonable balance 
between caution and enterprise. The results shown were very satisfactory, 
but it would be generally agreed, he felt sure, that with the present ur 





I 





certaint prevailing and all the hindrances to productive work and enter- 
prise, it was difficult to be confident about the economic outlook. 
It was not possible to make any statement at this meeting regarding 


the effect of the acquisition by the Government of the shares in the 

rating Company upon the Holding Company’s affairs Under the 
Cable and Wireless Act it was provided that failing agreement on the 
price to be paid for the shares a tribunal should be established to fix 
the compensation. Attempts to reach agreement with H.M. Treasury had 
been unsatisfactory, and the matter would therefore be referred to an 
Arbitration Tribunal. They did not expect that Tribunal to sit before 
the autumn. As soon as they know the amount they were to receive 
in negotiable Government stock they would be able to consider the 
best course to adopt in the interests of stockholders and to lay before 
them any recommendations. 

In reply to a question as to what the board proposed to do when 
they received from the Government the stock to be paid for the stock 
of the Operating Company, he said that it would appear to him that at 
some stage a scheme of arrangement would have to be made between 
the preference and the ordinary stockholders for a readjustment of the 
present position. It would be impossible to do that before they knew 
the amount and the terms and conditions of the stock to be issued by 
the Government. Stockholders would be consulted before any decisive 
step was taken 

The report was adopted. 








Cream Sain all 


MORNING 
RIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVHNG CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 









Pre-War quality 








Telephone or write for details, 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 


2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/5 


MANUFACTURERS | OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/24 





33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


and GUARANTORS 








Head Office: 


Phone: Mansion House 6543 
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PALACE HOTEL 


BUXTON 


The Palace Hotel, Buxton, remembered by 
thousands as one of the most delightful 
hotels in Derbyshire, is now being refitted 
The Managing Director, 

sends greetings to old 
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I EAL'S wish to buy, in good condition. patchwork 
quilts and hand-quilted bedspreads. —Wil| owner 
Please send tull description to Heat anp Son. 196, Totten- 
ha Court Road. London, W.1 
1 OW to Stop Smoking Save money. Safeguard health 
Thousands cured Send stamp for booklet of World 
Pamous Remedy.—Stantey Institute Lp. (Dept. 11), 26 
Strand, London 
” OW ww enjoy smoking 
Fill your pipe with TOM LONG Tobacco.” 
[ varment MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
eT nvisibly mended ir two weeks, laddered 
st oc in three Ss. Call or send, marking damage— 
BELL INVISIBLE Shusncns Lip. 22. New Bond St., Wi 
LY a GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to frient 
over Britain who have sent their old felts i 
to th appes Hats are still meeded in large 
! e accepted gladly by th 
London Bridge, 3.B1 
pristine condition, 23 











L — 14th Editior ritanr 
ten. White Colne, nr. Colcheser 
EODIAN MODELS TO MEASURE.- Special end af 


season price Models neasure in rayon from 
79s. 6d. Perfect fitting g¢g I y (post. 
:. ie 


card, please) for 
N ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS Heal’s can now under. 
A 










(SP.42). Union House, Bridg 
take repairs to meta bed oa cots and metal 
pring mattresses ea, S 196. Tottenham Ct. Rd.. Wi 





N INIATURES ex y painted on ivory f 
a graphs by exh br I "Reva Academy I 
Specimens sent 28 Chorley Road, Parbold. Lancs 
MNEMONICON ser fc 5s 6d fee (no Lurther charge 
g scheme tf Memor Fe ats. Examinations 
&; peeches 


tainments, etc Indi spensable to St udenw 
Pu blishers M/LOGY 12 London C.1 

N ODERN ~w ~ Rg nit ae —J. Ctars Hatt, Wis 
s Office Cou Fleet Street. E.C.4 

N Yh PAR ACHU TE MATERIAL all new long panel 
4 : 

















ideal for irtains undies. nighties 
r : No UpONs Pr 2 parcel 
8a Cet ic AND “Co De pt 604. Cr 
P’ OPLE IN PAIN, RI natism, et World -exporte 
HEALA infra-red amps again available for hom 
Fine -p } t cast 


te, stating your 
High Road, N.W.6 
m on Sunday evening ne 
the B.B.C. Home Servit 
Royal Cancer Hospital 
me of the hospital 
will be grateful 


iged 
[ATISM and | AL ~ IE D COMPLAINTS. New hope fe 
e brochure describing revoll- 
Scorrisn Laporarories, Lo 
rode et Welbeck Street, W.1 
Siar of wel juipped flat offered now for summet- 
ng HAMpste ad 6276 
was MICE from 3s 3d. pair Cages 2s. 6d. and & 
Book on mice 9d List of various colours 1d.—?m 
Francis, Mouse Farm Ferndale. Glam 
™ HOUSE OF JUAN ROBERTS. 20, and 22 Quest 
Victoria Street, Reading (the home of good coffee ast 








delictous tea) has earned a oe medals, diploms 
and trophie neluding the coveted Championship Cup {@ 





Roasting and B ending Post orders receive same attention 
es enjoved by personal shopper For only 10s. a 3B 
packet of Pure Coffee will be sent you by return. Post free 
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intellectua)] families district London for exch 
gers hols. of their daughters with our two eldest, 17 
$15 Henglish- -spkng. Between Jly. 15th and end Aug ‘ Dr 
F uns Ter KuiLe, Schoutenstraat 13, The Hague, Holland 
CHANGING WORLD.—A quarterly review devoted 

| to philosophy, sociology, criticism,  &c Contri- 
drawn widely from abroad. Editors; B. Wall 
Contributors to the first number (June, 
147); David Jones. Gabrie] Marcel, Waldemar Gurian 
w. H. Auden, Giuseppe Ungaretti, Blanche Girouard, 
Kenneth Douglas &c. Price 3s. 6d Subscription for one 
13s., including postage.—Hasvitt Press, 23, Lower 


grave St., S.W.1, and from booksellers and newsagents, 
HE LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 
t without coupons. Alterations. Pending removal to 
remises, all enquiries to: 6, Derby Street, Curzon 
Baree W.l. (GRO. 2475.) 


ING and DUPLICATING.—Literary and Commercial 
work undertaken; 12 years’ exp.; exc. refs., work re- 
jurned promptly; persona) service; terms reasonable.— 
Was. 8 Halifax Place Leeds 
YATCHES WANTED.—New Old Disused. Out of Order, 
W Top pri -. _ Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return RAYS s N), 19 Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4 
HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
W Fresh blood ts needed in journalism and literature. 
our latent talents in your spare time with the 
HooL oF JourNaLIsM—the only schoo) under the 
leading newspaper proprietors REDUCED 
courses in Journalism. Short Stories, 
Poet Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 


Develop 
Lenpon f 

tron: e oO 
Pens Special 


rsona] tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
eevee and Booklet from Prospectus Dept.. L.8.J.. 
§7, Gordon Square, London W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
Wantzn: Autographic Album or Autographic 
Mirrors, pub circa 1860, wanted.—Box No. Wa 
YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—Recent 
W Institute (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, 


URGENTLY REQUIRED to PROVIDE fully articu- 
lated jimbs for lady with double amputation above 
has already undergone 29 operations (Case 331). 
3." Distressep GenTLeroLk’s Ap ASSOCIATION, 
London, W.6 


£’ 


knee, who 
Appeal ‘* S, 
7%, Brook Green. 





EDUCATIONAL 
SHRIDGE, Berkhamsted, ne (Principal: General 
Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O.. M.C.) Instruction 

at Ashridge is entirely factual and caters for the ordinary 

man and woman. Week-end Course Friday, July 18th to 


Monday, July 21st. Subject: Family and Community. 
Lecturers will include.The Ear) of Rosse, M.B,E.; Dr 
Macalister Brew; Mrs. Lloyd-Lane: Miss M. L. Harford: 


Inclusive fee three guineas 
made without delay 


Miss Zoe Puxley, O.B.E 
Application for enrolment should be 
to the Bursar 

VHICHBLE Y HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys, 


7-14 Healthy surroundings large estate, home 
produce. Individual attention by qualified teaching and 
medical staff ew vacancies exist for the September 
term.—For prospectus apply Major E. A. MeacER, B.A. 
( ), Chicheley Hal Newport Pagnall Bucks 
"Phone: North Crawley 235 
ppAvizs's INDIVIDUAL ‘[UITION FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Advice without fee or obiligatian Special courses for 
Home Civi Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
School Certificate, etc Separate establishment for boys 
nder fifteen Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies's, 


54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 WES. 6564 

DUCATION AND BALLET TRAINING COMBINED.- 
4S8apter’s WELLS Scnoo., 45, Colet Gardens, W.14 (Non. 
residential Under direct supervision of Ninette de Valois 
CBE. Director. Arnold L. Haskell, M.A.(Hons.)Cantab 






Openirg in September Students prepared for School- 
eaving Certificate For Prospect apply SPCRETARY, 
Sadler's Wells Ballet School. Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 1. 
Hee sr STUDY FOR DEGREES &c. Postai Tuition for 
! Matric., Spec. Ent B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D and Diploma Moderate Fees, instal- 
ments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Esi. 1894.) 
LA CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.—Unique 
4 persona No text-books needed Fee £6 6s For 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 27a 
AYFAIR Secrerariat Cottece ror GENILEWOMEN 57 
7 Duke St.. Grosvenor Sq, W.1 May. 6226-7 NEw 
Courses start SEpremeer 8TH 15TH 22ND 
Paes ARTISTS are urgently needed.—Make vour art 
“Commercial.” Send for Free Booklet of personal 
home t by one of Fleet St.’s leading Press Artists 
Lonpon A CoLLece, Dpt. 108, 143, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
USSIAN, German, French, oral or post. by Profes- 
sional teacher.—Ness, 6 Flat. 102, Great Titchfield 
Street, W.1 
‘TUE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 


COLLEGE 


(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 5206-8 


APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


DJROOF-READER wanted urgently by publishers.—Write 

ECRETARY THE ALBATROSS Lip 13. New Square, 
Lineoin’s Inn w.c.2 giving ful partics education 
experience Ac Full-time post at commensurate salary 
offered to suitable applicant who must in addition be 
resident London area Only experienced proof-readers 


need apply 
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HASTINGS & EAST SUSSEX © 
BUILDING SOCIETY N 


NAN ESTABLISHED 1851 WWE 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
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BAVK-INSURANCE 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance com- 
panies offer a field of investment 
which conforms to the Three Golden 
Rules for investors seeking safety of 
capital, certainty of income and peace 
of mind. 

They provide essential services. 

They are well managed. 

They allocate a large part of profits to 

reserves, thus adding to capital values 

and to earning powers. 
A most convenient method of ob- 
taining a freely marketable invest- 
mept in these ‘gilt-edged’ equities is 
by 4 purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank 
Insurance’ Group. Apply through 
any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
and for prices and dividends. 


| Bank-Units. 





A spread over shares of 
35 British, Dominion and Colonial 
banks and 7 discount companies, 
Insurance-Units. A spread over shares 
of 30 British insurance companies. 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 50 British, Dominion and 
Colonial banks and British insurance 
companies. 


Mgrs.:Bank Insurance TrustCorp.Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


wi INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £20,000 000 miu 
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Remembrance 


1939 





Memorial Tablets & Rolls of Honour 
jor Churches, Colleges, School Chapels, ete. 
Booklet illustrating many beautiful designs 
sent on receipt of 6d. stamps Send proposed 
inscription and names for full size sketch 


G. Maile X Son, Ltd. 


367, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 











know ng 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 


*How can any woman wear a trapped tur 


” Owl's words to me. 
and Humane Trapping 
Furs you need not be ashamed 
to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 
49, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, S.W.10 


Grey 
Crusade 


torture ? These were 
Write for leaflet of Fur 
Campaign which names 
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143. Old Church St., Chelsea, re. 
quire a Steward and Stewardess. Mod. accom. Stewardess 
knowledge of cooking.—-Apply by letter to SEcreTary 
B.C. invites applications for posts of Language Super- 
e visors in Central and East European Sections of 
European Services Candidates should have a wide read. 
ing knowledge of Slavonic and other East European 
languages, including if possible Greek and/or Roumanian 
and/or Hungarian. Duties involve supervision of transla- 
tions of programme material, news bulletins, &&« from 
English into the relevant language. The vacancies are in 
two grades: (a) Maximum starting salary £690 per annum, 
rising to £890 per annum; (b) Maximum starting salary 
£610 per annum, rising to £785 per annum.—Detailed appli- 
cations to PPOINTMENTS OFFICER Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked ‘* Language Supervisors,” within 7 
days. For acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 
eNGiisx HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ISTANBUL.— 
The Committee of the Schoo! invite applications for 
the following two vacancies on t sta (a) A teacher 
of Biology, to Matriculation standard, and of general 
science for lower forms. (b) A teacher of Mathematics 
to sub-Matriculation standard, and of middle schoo! 
English with emphasis on instruction of foreign boys 
knowing a little English Salary £340 per annum in 
Turkish liras, free of taxation. at the exchange rate in 
force at the end of each month for free sterling. (Pre- 
sent rate: Lt. 11.28.) Candidates should have diplomas 
recognised as equal to a University degree, although an 
Intermediate Certificate plus suitable experience might be 
sufficient. In addition to salary, vard, lodging, washing 
and normal medica] attention are provided. Masters are 
expected to share in the supervision of boarders (35) 
Candidates should be unmarried and able to take part in 
supervision of games Fare out and home at conclusion 
of agreement for two years. Applications, with copies of 
. WwW. 


YHELSEA ARTS CLUB 


testimonials, should be addressea to the Rev. Canon C 
HvrcHinson, 29, Kennington Palace Court, S.E.11 


yy ATAL UNIVE ERSITY COLLEGE, DURBAN.— App ica- 
tions are invited for a LECTURER IN POLITICS ANI 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIO! . at a salary on the scale 
Men, £550 x £25—£725 annum; women, £425 x £28 
£600 per annum To this will be added a cost-of-living 
allowance of per annum A suitable applicant 





may be appointed at any point of the scale, in accordance 
with his qualifications The successful applicant will be 
required to lecture in Politics and in Public Administratior 
to B.A., B.Econ., and B.Com. students, at a!) stages He 
will be expected to inaugurate and develop courses ir 
Public Adntinistration. Applicants should be qualified both 


and in Political Philosophy 
Teachers’ Pension and 


in Public Administration 
Membership of the University 
Provident Fund is compulsory The appointment will be 
in the first instance for a probationary period of one year 
The successful candidate will be expected to take up duties 
not later than January Ist, 1948.—Further particu’ars may 
be obtained from Tue Secretary, UNIVERSITIES BUREAU 01 


THE Britisn Empire, 8. Park Street, London, W.1 Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is July 18th, 1947 
QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDvcaTion ComMI1TEE 
+ Applications are invited from graduates British 


of a 

University for the post of ASSISTANT EDUC ATION OFFI 
CER. Scale salarv £900 x £50 to £1.100.—-Forms of app)i- 
cation and conditions of service may be —o-~ from the 
Cuter Epvcation Orricer, County Hall ston-upon 
Thames, to whom comp! re fee ications returnec 
not later than July 5th 

GQ TATISTICIANS are a. by 
+ in National Planning Department, 

a 





Kir 
shoul a be 


Government of angie 
for cajculatior 





Nationa! Income survey of national resources Salary 
in accordance it qualifications and experience up tc 
maximum of £1,800 per annum with contract for three 


years in the first instance Minimum qualification ar 









































Honours Degree in Economic Statistics, b preference wil 
be given to candidates possessing practica] statistical ex- 
perience Applications to Dr. H fyInT, c/o Educationa) 
Adviser to Government of Burm India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, not later than July 2nd 1947, from whom 
further part 1 »ybtainable 
— OF ApenDEEN — LE&cToREsHIP in 
Meprarval History Application are invited for @ 
Lectureship in Mediaeval Hi story, European anc 
British History Solary £500-£600 = or £ 600- £ 750 
according to qualifications and experience In 
addition a Children’s Allowance of £50 per annum for 
the first child and 40 per annum for each subsequent 
child under 16, or while the child is undergoing full-time 
education, is payable Apr ations should reach the 
Secretary to the University (from whom Forms of Appli- 
cation and Conditions of Appotntnent may be obtained) 
not later than "Joth June, 1947.—H. J. Burcuant, Secretary 
U) Mversity OF ABERDEEN. — LFCTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY Applications are invited for a Lecturer 
in Psychology (including Experimental Pevchology) 
Salary £500-£ 600 ae to qualifications and exper!- 
ence In addition a Children’s Allowance of £50 per 
annum for the first child and £40 per annum for each 
subsequent child under 16, or while the child is under- 
going full-time education, is payable Applications should 
reach the Secretary to the University (from whom Forms 
of Application and Conditions of Appointment may be 
obtained) not later than 30th June 1947 J. Burcnart 
Secretary 
WANTED Educated woman to live with family (boy of 
5) and 1are housework on dairy farm near Bath 
Wages £1 weekly, all found “Bos 45a 
LECT U RES 
WW EEKL LY Lectures on Current Affairs.—Complete pro- 
gramme an fees on application Next week 
Tues July ist, 545 p.m “Fuel and Power’: We 
July 2nd 545 p.m “ Foreign Policy of the U.S.A 
Davies's (Civil Service Tutors), 54, Hyde Park Gate 
S.W.7 (WES. 6564.) 
« \ YORLD BUDDHISM."’—Christmas Humphreys, Sun- 
day 29th, at 7 p.m THe THEOSOPHICAL Seociery, 
Gloucester Place, W.1 
EXHIBITIONS 
cou eeror of early English water-colours on view 
i EAL’S, 196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
RT OF rr MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Brrxetey GAlierits 
Javies Street 
roves ART GALLERY aintings ar Drawings by 
E.ty Horow! Ds 9-6 till July (inc. Sats 
Adm. free 
pc RENCH 19th- and 20th-century paintings and drawings 
Daily 10 to 6, § 10 to 1 MARLBOROUGH FINE ARi 
Lim., 17/18, Old Bond Street, W.1 
EFEVRE GALLERY 131/134. New Bond Street. W.1.— 
BONNARD and his Frenc Contemporaries aily 
10-5 30 Saturda 10-1 
DHOTOGRAPH AS WORKS OF ART.—This important 
I hibition by DEREK ADKINS is at the Mar.owe 
Garuemies 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1 From @uly Ist t& 
12th Admission free, 10-7: Sats., 10-1 
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good food.— 
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jent cuisine. Terms from 1 en. daily 
Phone 2446. 
‘IDMOUTH.—Tus FORTrIELD 
» luxury hotels Exquisitely shed, star 
own beautiful grounds and set In one of Giori 
spot 60 bedrooms, a! 
ephones, central heating 
licensed, excellent cellar 
terms on application to ! 
and Mas. E. J. Sewer. Tel Sidmouth 903 
UMMER HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—Specia series 
Ss of 14 days economical holiday» in some of the smaller 
Swis resorts Beautiful and sunny Valais. Lake 
Champex, Grand Hotel, £29 6s. 6d.: Z>rmatt, Hotel Dom, 
£32 12s. 64.: Crans, Hote! Beausite £32 Is.; Champery, 
Hotel Suisse, £31 lis Special service for passports and 
Early booking essential Details from Henrr ALLan 
(Travet) Lrp. 623, Uls Chambers, 168, Regent 
London 1. Telephor Regent 3278/9 
‘ WITZERLAND.—-SPECIAL 16-DAY PARTY TOURS 
FROM £30 to Brur Engelberg. Interlaken 
including 2nd mmodation in highly 
r mmended hotels pendent also 
arranged Write for ill BrRitTisn Tours, 
Lro.. Padworth, Reading Ber 
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fare and a welcome, 
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provision 
entertain 
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Manager 


FOSTERS 
environment of 
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food Stay, 
be Entert , 
the personal inter ne 
Egham 
THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL * The 
to the West A beautiful old eighteenth 
coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age yet replete with every modern amenity Well 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift R.A.C A.A. Telephone 4071-2 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing full South 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore 200 bed- 
rooms, hot and cold sea w water baths, ballroom, squash 
rackets couits witi. vit sass sun lounge 21 tennis 
courts, billiards croque putting Reduced terms 
during off-season Telephone: Felixstowe 221 
FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL ('Phone 
3847) A REALLY GOOD HOTEL in the centre of 
The Leas, facing due South, with Sea views 100 
rooms. All bedrooms with H. and C. and gas or 
ele Spacious Lounges Lift to all floors 
Under rsonal management the Dare family 
(late [ ym) 
Nr. HASTINGS 
air and Sussex 
surroundings 650ft. a’ 


Reside 


of 
Seat 
FAIR LIGHT LODGE HOTEL Sea 
Dowr Complete rest in ideal 
ve sea level Plenty of good 
food with riding yathing and golf to bolster 
the appetite Bar Resident Proprietors, Mr 
and Mrs E. S. Bond Tel Pett 2104 
HINDHEs MOORLANDS HOTEL A first-class 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished Now open Com- 
fortably fur hed bedrooms with Post Office telephones 
6 acres of ) tennis courts Restaurant 
open to and lovely situation 
Good Haslemere Tel.: Hind- 
head 733 


Nr. HONITON. 


ery ice to 


—— _ FORT HOTEL Wwe 
ater fcr the discrir i Our catering is under 
the direction of a lish + net and is interesting, 
varied and plentiful Our bedrooms are centrally 
heated and a delight to the eye, and our situation 
is such that one never tires of the view Under 
the persor al direction of Count Lasocka and his 
English wife Bridge lub Terms i guinea 


Tel Honiton 34 
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hotel, facing 

London Sanaa 
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nd regain Dan ce 
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eemoure. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positions 
! otel derequisitioned at last, just re-open 
” qncorats £ As before, it will be under 
personal direction of Mrs. S. W. Sanders, thus com rc | 
and good catering is assured. Terms from £7.7.0. Tel. 88 
SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the 
Come and be Spoilt. Heaps of good food. Breakfast 
bed Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 
bedside. A warm, attractively furnished room, a supell 
bed and Service with a Smile Mr. Kenneth Drew 
General Manager Tel 951 
THURLESTONE, 8. BEVON. THURLESTONE HOTEL 
First-class fully licensed seaside country hotel. Oval 
100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running wi . 
and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, squaaijy 
badminton, billiards Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84 + 
vel 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL You will fare 
in every sense at this first-class hotel overlooking® 
the smiling waters of Torbay No seas to cross a 
Customs barriers and no currency restrictions & 
easy train journey by Torbay Express and Mr y 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to greet you. 


TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. Standing 

3 acres of beautifully situated gardens, overlooking 
Torbay and catering especially for guests who wish @ 

for long periods, summer or winter. Excell 

st Secluaed but only 10 minutes from centt®@ 

tovn Brochure on application to Mr. and } 

L. Tobin, Resident Proprietors. Tel.: Torquay 37% 
ae. _ Wneen DOWN, Mid Devon. FUIDGS 
MA (Postal address: Spreyton.) A County 
Sp —~ Motel and Licensed Club in beautiful scenery. 
B rds, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding 
h Shoot Fa y accommodation in two charmie) 
g Devon Cottages. modern conveniences. Whiddell? 
Down 205 
YARMOUTH ROYAL 
Forward bookings with 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Houses, Limited, 6h i 
Grosvenor 18. | 
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